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Teachers, have you received your 


copy of DeLong’s Educational Mag- 


has specialized in School Magazines. 


Write for your free copy today. 
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where to sell all magazines at liberal 
commissions. Write to us for full 


information regarding our liberal 


sales plan. 
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PUT FUN 
INTO 
YOUR PARTIES 
Use the Party-of-the-Month 


Complete program of games, stunts, 
quizzes, and food suggestions for 
school and club groups. $2.00 sub- 
scription brings you looseleaf note- 
book and Party-of-the-Month each 
month for 1 year. 

School classes and group leaders 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, coast to coast, are using these 
novel, practical party plans regularly 
for entertainment and fun among boys 
and girls from 8 to 80. 


Sample A MAY ZING Party for 
Spring, 25c. 
Send money order now to 
HAVE SOME FUN (EB) 


5630 Kenmore 
Chicago, 40, Illinois 








Easier Way 
To Teach 
Writing Position 


New “Picture-Query” Plan adds 
new punch to any handwriting pro- 
gram. 
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Thirty-five photos of boys 
and girls with over 200 Queries. 
PS SS SSN 


Special offer to teachers. New 
complete “Picture-Query” Plan by | 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, postpaid for 
only $1.50. 


Co. 
Columbus, 8, Ohio 





Dept. S.A. 
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As the Editor Sees Iz 









It is interesting and encouraging too, to 
note that the liberal arts colleges are be- 
ginning to worry over their post-war pos- 
sibilities. And they should. A number of 
influences have combined to make the col- 
lege, especially the smaller one, a hide- 
bound and tradition-worshipping institu- 
tion, and not the least of these is its policy 
in the selection of its president and its 
trustees. 

From early times has come the feeling 
that the college president should be an 
individual with ministerial training and 
experience, the idea being, of course, that 
as such he would bring moral respect to 
the institution. Little wonder that college 
life has not kept pace with everyday life. 
We have nothing against such an individ- 
ual provided he officiates in a position for 
which he has been prepared. But it should 
be clear that preparation for the ministry 
no more fits a man for a college presidency 
than preparation for a college presidency 
fits a man for the ministry. 

Further, the average board of trustees 
is composed of an assortment of lawyers, 
ministers, doctors, executives, farmers, in- 
dustrialists, and, of course, folks-of- 
wealth. Rarely does it include educators 
—and for obvious reasons.- The net result 
is usually a board of anything-but-edu- 
cators and. a president who’s a good 
preacher. 

But there is promise of a new day. The 
growing independence of the secondary 
school and the increasing demand that the 
college stand for something more than a 
mystical intellectual ornamentation are 
two influences which are beginning to jolt 
the traditionally organized college admini- 
stration out of its age-old lethargy. 





Now comes a basketball coach with the 
novel idea of allowing players to fire at 
both hoops. . Such a game, says he, “will 
do away with the unpopular zone defense 
completely and give basketball back to the 
fans where it belongs.”’ Dear old fans! 





Because summer vacation will soon be 
here it is time for a vigorous program 
aimed at bringing the students back next 
fall. Although there is less demand for 
employees this year than last, in almost 
any community there are plenty of tempet- 
ative opportunities for those students who 
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are eligible for work certificates. Hence. . 





Parent-teacher association programs 
still run entirely too much to school-staged 
programs, dances, and similar activities 
which represent enjoyable entertainment 
but which do not represent the main pur- 
poses for which this great organization 
was founded. The least the school can do 
is to include in such a schedule of social 
activities an occasional session based upon 
the “conference” idea with parents and 
patrons supplying most of the program. 
Nearly all parents are a little out of prac- 
tice in public speaking, but with definite 
questons to answer, subjects to argue, top- 
ics to discuss, and experiences to describe, 
their rustiness would soon disappear. 





Memorial services for the former stu- 
dents and teachers of your school who will 
not return are quite proper. However, 
holding an occasional service, perhaps once 
a year, is a better procedure than holding 
such a service every time. Too frequent 
scheduling tends to mean dull monotony 
and meaningless formality. 





The movement for community social 
centers to replace the saloons as meeting 
and recreation places for young people is 
growing, ably sponsored and developed by 
the young folks themselves. Because of 
its location, facilities, equipment, atmos- 
phere, and broad purposes, the school is 
an ideal place for such a center. Probably, 
in most communities, institutional rigidity 
will have to be broken up and administra- 
tive resistence will have to be broken down 
but these breakings are not at all impos- 
sible. The period of the 40-hour-a-week 
use of public school property end equip- 
ment is about past. Let’s hasten its pass- 
ing. 





Sorry to suggest it, but perhaps your 
1944 commencement program, including 
your graduation or promotion program, 
has not been set up. If this is the uncom- 
plimentary state of affairs, get a copy of 
the “Second Wartime Commencement 
Manual” from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. It will help you in a 
hurry. And next time begin your plans 
earlier, at least by Christmas. 
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children. An out-of-date stepmother will 
find it impossible to secure ahd retain the 
respect and admiration of the children. The 
school has the duty of adjusting promptly to a 
world changed by technicological advancements. 
What change has occurred during the past 
that has created such a tremendous upheaval in 
world relationships as the development of avi- 
ation. 


Ts: SCHOOL is the stepmother of the world’s 


AERONAUTICS AND THE WAR 


Air supremacy has been the basic factor in 
winning every important victory in World War 
II. “Softening” the opposition by preliminary 
bombing and providing an “umbrella” of pro- 
tective airplanes for advancing troops are rec- 
ognized essentials of successful offenses. The 
plane has also gone to sea—carrying troops, pro- 
tecting convoys and making reconnaisance 
flights. The United States is training tens of 
thousands of men and manufacturing hundreds 
of thousands of planes, bombers, and gliders of 
various types for such uses. 


The growth of this branch of military service 
has been stupendous, The technical improve- 
ments made in various types of aircraft have per- 
mitted accomplishments heretofore only imag- 
ined. We are informed that United States air- 
men have averaged five hundred trans-Atlantic 
flights a day during the past year. It is said 
that one thousand trans-Atlantic flights were 
made during one day. “Flocks” of bombers go 
on missions day after day accompanied by 
“clouds” of fighter planes. 


Post-WAR AERONAUTICS 


During World War I the number of pilots 
trained in the United States could be numbered 
by hundreds. After the war many of these men 
returned to their homes and civilian aviation, 
born in 1903, reached its adolescence. Air trans- 
portation companies were formed. Passenger 
service between important localities was insti- 
tuted. Lindbergh hopped the Atlantic. Many 
civilians learned to fly. Air mail service was 
established. Commercial aviation, as a profes- 
sion, came into being. But aviation was not yet 
full-grown. Service was unreliable. Many ac- 
cidents were caused by mechanical imperfections. 
An inadequate number of expert pilots were 
available. Weather conditions for air naviga- 
tion were only partially understood. Suitable air 
fields were built only at great population centers. 
Large transport planes and small types that could 
land and take-off in restricted areas were not 
yet perfected. Aeronautics showed promise, but 
was still only partially developed. 


Aeronautics has now reached maturity. World 
War II caused such stimulation of research and 
consequent technical improvements that ex- 
perienced, reliable, and varied aviation services 
and opportunities will be available to the general 


Need for Airworld Clubs 


Wiiitarp WALTER Patty 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Indiana University 


public following the close of the war. Several 
hundred thousands of skilled and experienced 
pilots, navigators, mechanics, and instructors will 
return to create a revolution in living among the 
civilian population. 

Helicopters and other small, easily maneuver- 
able planes have been developed, The helicopter 
can land on and take-off from a very small space. 
Such small planes are subject to mass-production 
at low cost for private civilian ownership follow- 
ing the war. They will be used for short-distance 
flying. 

Huge transport planes will be adapted to use 
as commercial passenger planes and as carriers 
of valuable cargo after the war. Commercial 
airlines are now negotiating for air-rights. Twen- 
ty-five applicants seek certificates to operate 
pickup and delivery mail services over proposed 
new routes aggregating 54,000 miles in thirty 
states. They are planning arterial airlines with 
“feeder-lines” radiating from principal fields on 
each main route. It is said that an air-field is 
planned for every population center of 1,000 or 
over. 

IMPACT OF PLANE ON Post-WAR WORLD 

Geographical concepts are being changed by 
the plane. Our former misconceptions of dist- 
ances and relationships, caused by attempting to 
represent a spherical surface on a flat map, are 
being corrected by global geography. The United 
States is delivering planes to Russia by flying 
by the shortest route over the “top of the world.” 

The radio has made the world an intellectual 
unit. The plane is bringing the far-flung corners 
of the world together into a homogeneous phys- 
ical unit. Post-war flying developments will 
make it possible for one to reach the most remote 
point on earth in three days. 

The people of the earth are at present inter- 
mingled to an extent heretofore unthought of. 
The future will see citizens of the various nations 
shuttling back and forth to all parts of the world 
participating in business and governmental and 
recreational activities. 

The impact of the plane upon our mode of liv- 
ing staggers the imagination. Family customs 
heretofore so dissimilar in various portions of the 
world will become standardized. Conventions 
of personal attire will tend toward uniformity. 
Crime will be an international problem. Laws 
will become world wide in scope. A world lan- 
guage will become an absolute necessity. A fly- 
ing traveler may inhale a sneeze in Australia and 
start a diptheria epidemic in San Francisco two 
days later. Popular recreational activities will 
be practiced everywhere. The people of all na- 
tions will “rub elbows” in all nations. Sociology 
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must catch up with science. The people of the 
world must work together in solving the world’s 
problems. 

AIRWORLD EDUCATION NECESSARY 

The welfare of the public demands that the 
youth of the nation be educated to live success- 
fully in this airworld of the future. Youth wants 
to know. In 1942 the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration promoted ground school courses of its 
civilian pilot training program in high schools. 
Their records show that fourteen thousand high 
schools of approximately 28,000 high schools in 
the United States offered instruction in this field. 
The youth of the nation between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age responded with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 250,000. They are not 
handicapped by “horse-and-buggy” thought hab- 
its. 

Aviation leaders realize the necessity for air- 
world education. Meeting in Oklahoma City 
November 11, 12, and 13, 1943, the First National 
Clinic of Domestic Aviation Planning included 
the following resolution among those adopted at 
this convention. 

RESOLUTION III. EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 

“Whereas, the full and complete realization of 
the potential uses, services, advantages and bene- 
fits of the airplane is dependent upon an en- 
lightened and sympathetic public opinion; and 

“Whereas, the solution of the social, political, 
economic, spiritual and cultural problems and 
issues that have arisen in the world because of 
the airplane is conditioned upon a comprehensive 
program of aviation education as an integral part 
of general education; and 

“Whereas, it is the responsibility of organized 
education to develop a citizenry capable of cop- 
ing intelligently with the problems of a flying 
world; and 

“Whereas, it is the responsibility of all who are 
engaged in aviation enterprise to lend encourage- 
ment and assistance in the furtherance of avia- 
tion education; 

“Therefore Be It Resolved: That it is the sense 
of this Clinic that at the earliest possible date 
consistent with thoughtful consideration, careful 
planning and wise selection, a Standing Com- 
mittee on Aviation Education be created by the 
Clinic to be appointed by the Chairman for the 
purpose of co-operating with existing agencies 
and institutions in the encouragement, extension 
and implementation of aviation education in all 
organized schools and school systems of the na- 
tion.’”” 

Wuy AIRWORLD CLuBS? 

Why extra-curricular activities in this field? 
Since such promising curricular beginnings in 
the Science of Aeronautics were made in high 
schools in 1942, would not a continuance of this 
curricular program meet adequately the educa- 
tional need? Emphatically no. 

The Science of Aeronautics courses in high 
schools have not been unqualifiedly successful. 
The chief difficulty has been in securing ade- 
{Proceedings First National Clinic of Domestic Avi- 


ation Planning, Oklahoma City, November 11, 12, 
13, 1943. Pp. 249, 250. 
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quately prepared teachers, Often the students are 
better informed than the teacher. Few schools 
possessed satisfactory references. In many schools 
special equipment was almost totally lacking, 
Due to dissatisfaction among pupils, teachers, and 
administrators, enrollments have decreased from 
semester to semester until some schools have dis- 
continued curricular offerings. 

Is this article intended as a condemnation of 
curricular aviation education? By no means, 
Better instructors can be developed. Adequate 
reference materials are being published and are 
available for distribution. Free and inexpensive 
equipment may be secured by those properly 
informed. Curricular offerings may be made 
more varied and distributed vertically through- 
out the grades rather than according to the hori- 
zontal plan first adopted. 

Why, then, are airworld clubs needed  Aijir- 
world clubs can provide airworld education with- 
out competing for time with other subjects in 
overcrowded curricula. They can get a quick 
start without waiting for traditional subjects to 
be condensed or eliminated. They are flexible 
and can be adapted readily to the interests, needs 
and comprehension of pupils of various grades. 
They can be adapted to the school time available 
without concern regarding credit standards. They 
can provide exploratory experiences upon which 
many pupils can base wise decisions to secure 
specialized curricular training later. 

Airworld club organization may solve many 
of the present problems of the conscientious 
school administrator. A sponsor possessed of a 
keen interest in the field, a vivid imagination, 
and pleasing personality may exert effective 
leadership of an airworld club although he may 
be deficient, at the start, in technical knowledge 
and experience. The duration of the club pro- 
gram may be adapted to the development of the 
pupils, preparation of the teacher, references and 
equipment available, and other conditions sur- 
rounding the school. The school too small to 
have an adequate number of interested pupils to 
justify a credit course may provide this informal 
opportunity for those who desire it. Even in 
large high schools, where Science of Aeronautics 
is maintained satisfactorily, airworld clubs can 
provide an opportunity for students who have 
completed basic curricular instruction to study 
and pursue specialized activities in advanced 
phases of the field while also furnishing explora- 
tory experiences to novices. 


Airworld clubs are needed. 
Editor’s Note: Dr. Patty will treat this subject 


further in an article on ‘‘Airworld Club Organiza- 
tion’’ next month. 





Additional radio facilities for educational serv- 
ice have been requested by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker in a letter to 
Chairman Fly of the Federal Communications 
Commission, according to a report made at the 
meeting of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee recently in Washington.—School Manage- 
ment. 
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North Dakota High School 


Graduation Exercises 


UBLIC attendance at the high school com- 
p mencement program is recognition of the 

pupils’ educational achievement. Since for 
many of the pupils it is the only graduation ex- 
ercise in which they will participate, it is not 
surprising that the occasion attracts the public 
who may make this the only contact they ever 
have with the school. Because most of the people 
who attend the exercises desire a dignified and 
worthy ceremonial, it is essential that the pro- 
gram should be carefully planned and executed. 
It should be a program which will be not merely 
an honoring of the pupils’ achievement, but one 
which should also prove inspirational so that it 
will leave a good impression upon the audience 
Unless this results the schools may be discred- 
ited, for so often the year’s work is judged by 
the public’s impression obtained at graduation 
exercises. Unjust as this may seem in evaulating 
the work of the school, there is much merit in 
this method of judging the school, for a success- 
ful commencement program is a partial index 
of the quality of work done during the school 
year. 

The high school commencement program is an 
American institution which tends to follow tra- 
dition. It is divided into a number of closely 
related events such as the religious service given 
the Sunday previous to graduation, the class day 
or night program, the junior-senior banquet, and 
finally the graduation exercises. Perhaps these 
series of events properly should be called the 
commencement week activities, for usually all 
occur during the last week of school. 

This report of the practices of the North Da- 
kota High School commencement exercises is 
concerned only with that program at which the 
pupils are presented with their high school diplo- 
mas. While only the practices in the major ac- 
credited schools were surveyed, these are repre- 
sentative of all the high schools in the state, for 
the smaller high schools have a tendency to fol- 
low the practices used in the larger schools. 

The two general types of programs found in 
the schools are the type featuring a guest speaker 
and the other emphasizing a program in which 
only the members of the graduating class par- 
ticipate. For convenience, the former is referred 
to as the “old type” and the latter as the “new 
type” program. The North Dakota high schools 
have a preference for the type of program in 
which a guest speaker is brought in for the 
occasion, for only thirteen per cent of the schools 
have adopted the new type of program. This 
may be because most of the high schools in the 
State are located in small communities where 
tradition has fixed the habit of having a guest 
Speaker, and yet one-third of the superintendents 
reported that at some time they had tried the 
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new type of commencement program but for 
various reasons had discarded it and had re- 
turned to the old type. A few superintendents 
were dissatisfied with both types, an unfortunate 
situation, for it would seem that at least one type 
could be made to function satisfactorily. The 
preference for the new type of graduation ac- 
cording to the superintendents who use it is due 
to the greater interest school patrons show when 
the program is entirely a student affair, more 
interest evidenced by the class members, and the 
better opportunity for demonstrating what the 
school has accomplished. The new type per- 
mits planning the program around a central 
theme. Objections to this type are that so often 
it has proved unsatisfactory because of inade- 
quate talent, the participants fail to do as well 
as desired because so many events are crowded 
in at the close of the school year and too often 
it revolves itself into too much teacher activity. 

The old type is commended because it fulfills 
the public’s expectation, does not break tradition, 
and so often this is the only occasion when a 
personal public address is given in the com- 
munity during the year. Many superintendents 
feel that the students need the influence and the 
inspiration which a guest speaker may bring 
them. While many communities have as able 
and often more capable speakers, such as law- 
yers, doctors and clergymen, there is not the 
prestige or the influence attached to their re- 
marks. Perhaps the superintendents should be 
reluctant to make a change, for, after all, tradi- 
tion has been a factor in maintaining our educa- 
tional system. 

Thursday or Friday evening is the time most 
superintendents prefer to have the graduation 
exercises. This is partially due to custom to have 
the exercises close the year’s work. Holding the 
exercises in the evening is a recognition of the 
impossibility for parents or friends in an agrarian 
region to attend conveniently at any other time. 
Only one superintendent in the state reported 
holding the exercises in the morning, and two 
others held them in the afternoon. Every eve- 


ning of the week is used, for often the desired 
speaker is not available on a certain evening, and 
frequently a group of schools will arrange to 
have the same speaker, necessitating having the 
program on successive evenings. 

The superintendent, or, sometimes the high 
school principal, either alone or in conjunction 
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with the class members, advisor or faculty as- 
sumes the responsibility for planning the pro- 
gram. Usually the superintendent presides at 
the graduation exercises, though in a few schools 
the class president may do so. This latter pro- 
cedure may be the situation when the new type 
of program is used. 


Regardless of the type of program, most schools 
have the honor students participate in the pro- 
gram. The traditional custom of naming the 
valedictorian and the salutatorian still prevails, 
but there is evidence of a definite departure for 
about twelve per cent of the schools no longer 
name honor students, a trend that is commend- 
able. Further evidence of this trend is indicated 
by the report that ten per cent of the schools 
have two valedictorians and two salutatorians. 
Another change gradually taking place is that 
school marks are no longer the sole criterion in 
the selection of honor students. Thirteen per 
cent of the schools in selecting the honor stu- 
dents take into consideration not only the scho- 
lastic record but such criteria as citizenship, loy- 
alty, honesty, leadership, conduct, personality 
and achievement in the extra-curricular activi- 
ties. This represents a changed educational phil- 
osophy which will gain impetus in the future, for 
mere scholarship without some of these other 
valuable assets is barren and fails to devleop the 
desirable harmonized individual. 


Honor students must meet the residence re- 
quirements in all but a negligible number of 
schools. The required residence period ranges 
from one to four years, with the majority of 
schools requiring two years. A four year resi- 
dence requirement seems a harsh rule, which 
penalizes unduly a pupil required to change 
schools because the parents move to another 
community. Announcement of the honor roll is 
made four to six weeks previous to graduation, 
but a few schools do not give out the list until 
two weeks prior to graduation. This is too brief 
a period if the honor students are required to 
give a talk at the commencement. It is not at all 
surprising that under such circumstances the 
honor student may be embarrassed on his gradu- 
ation night. It is a reflection upon the school 
rather than the pupil. Every school ought to 
be able to determine who are the honor students 
at least a month before graduation. A few 
schools permit honor students to use their special 
talents such as ability to sing or play an instru- 
ment and give a solo instead of a talk. This 
plan should be used more extensively than it 
now is, for it would encourage the varied talents 
and abilities possessed by the pupils. The stu- 
dents’ talks usually precede the speaker’s address 
in two-thirds of the schools. The remaining third 
have a pupil’s talk before and after the address of 
the evening. 

Three-fifths of the schools present certificates 
of completion of the elementary school work to 
the eighth grade and five per cent to those com- 
pleting the junior high school at the same pro- 
gram at which the high school seniors receive 
their diplomas. This is about the limit of the 
participation of those receiving certificates, 
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though in a few schools they may contribute a 
musical selection. 


Though four-fifths of the schools still retain 
the class day program, only four per cent of the 
schools combine this program with the com- 
mencement program. There can be no justifica- 
tion for such action, for it detracts from the grad- 
uation and has little appeal except to the high 
school pupils. 


The decorations are evidences of economy and 
simplicity, not the result of the war but a sensi- 
ble practice that has prevailed for some years, 
Often the decorations have been used for some 
event during the preceding week or have been 
salvaged and used again. The most common dec- 
orations are crepe paper, foliage, and potted 
plants brought from the homes. These are at- 
tractively arranged. If the hall is a drab place, 
these few decorations improve the appearance, 
but if the auditorium is beautiful, few decora- 
tions are needed. An American flag is on the 
stage. The amount spent for the decorations 
averaged three dollars, an insignificant sum, Dec- 
orations are arranged by the members of the 
junior class. The seniors wear their class flower, 
if obtainable, or some other flower in seven- 
tenths of the schoois. 


Good music adds to the program, and the occa- 
sion gives the oppertunity to demonstrate what 
the music department has accomplished during 
the year. Most schools use vocal and instru- 
mental music, but over one-fifth of the super- 
intendents prefer to have only vocal music, while 
four per cent express a preference for only in- 
strumental music. Seventy per cent of the super- 
intendents wanted a pianist to play the pro- 
cessional march and about one-fourth the band 
or orchestra. Secular music was the choice of 
one-half the superintendents, sacred music the 
desire of one-fourth, and the rest felt either or 
both types were suitable. While most superin- 
tendents want three or less musical selections on 
the program, one-fifth desire four or more se- 
lections. Those seniors who belonged to the 
musical organizations during the year participate 
with the same group at the graduation exercises. 


The exercises open with the class processional 
the graduates marching in double column, usual- 
ly led by the highest ranking honor students. As 
the class marches in, the audience rises. Methods 
of seating vary. Some schools like to alternate 
boys and girls, others to seat them in alphabetical 
order and others according to height. Upon pres- 
entation of the class to the president of the school 
board, by the superintendent or the principal, the 
class rises and remains standing until each has 
received his diploma. The recessional is not used 
as frequently as the processional, due to crowded 
halls and lack of adequate space in the rear of 
the hall to line up the graduates to receive the 
congratulations of parents or friends. If there is 


no recessional, the class remains on the platform 


or else lines up in front of the stage. The invo- 
cation and benediction is offered by a clergyman 


(Continued on page 280) 
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ty situated on the Detroit River, midway 

between the cities of Detroit and Monroe. 
It is chiefly a residential area with a few large 
industrial concerns using, mostly, highly skilled 
labor. It is a very fine place in which to live and 
work, 

Between 1930 and 1940 the Board of Education 
carried on a limited summer playground pro- 
gram, adding a few winter activities the last two 
years of the decade. The steady growth of the 
community brought to light need for a greater 
expansion of recreational facilities and programs 
than the Board of Education felt was within its 
means. It was also apparent that we would soon 
need an administrative group for Recreation 
alone. Our present method of handling Com- 
munity Recreation grew from these needs. 

By joint resolution (Act. 156-P.A. of 1917) of 
the Village Council and the Board of Education, 
a Recreation Commission was to be established 
and sponsored by them, whose duties would be 


T RENTON is a small, fast growing communi- 


Students in Charge of 


the “formulation of all policies and provision of 
recreation programs to effectively meet the need 
of the community.” 
These are some of the important points of that 
resolution: 
1, Financial requirements of the Commission 
(yearly budget) are shared equally by the 
sponsoring bodies. Allocation of funds rests 
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Community Recreation Our Way 


Water D. Farrer 


Slocum Truax High School 
Trenton, Michigan 


with the Commission. 

Voting Power rests with the two Board of 
Education |members, two village Council 
members and a fifth member appointed from 
the community at large. The Village Engin- 
eer, Superintendent of Schools, and Director 
of Recreation are ex-officio members. 

3. The Director of Physical Education of the 

local schools shall be Director of Recreation 


te 


4. Village Treasurer shall be Treasurer of the 
Commission, 

5. Specific duties are outlined, necessary reports 
cared for, and methods to amend or terminate 
the resolution are contained within the reso- 
lution. 

The system works effectively This group, 
whose only function is recreation, authorizes ex- 





Recreation Program 


pansion according to need, looks to the future, 
and otherwise is responsible to the public for 
sound administration. Mutual understandings and 
voluntary contribution of all available services of 
the sponsoring bodies saves time and money. For 
example, use of city engineering facilities to 
build or maintain ball fields, skating rinks, etc., 
is offset by contribution of heat, light, and janitor 
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services in the school buildings when they are 
used for recreation purposes. 

Of necessity, in a small community, most ac- 
tivities of the Recreation Department will be 
held in or on school property. By having a 
school employee in charge of the work, satis- 
factory conditions can be assured. It is much 
easier for the school man to co-ordinate sched- 
ules, receive approvals, etc., than for an out- 
sider. For him, recreational activities mean just 
a continuation of his responsibility to the Super- 
intendent of Schools for care of school property, 
with the addition of responsibility to the Recrea- 
tion Commission for satisfactory programs. 

Since 1940 we have run quite a comprehensive 
program year round on an average budget of 
$4,000, mostly spent for supervision and supplies. 
The department runs the summer playgrounds, 
skating rinks in winter, uses the high school 
swimming pool year round, and operates a small 
local picnic park, A fairly well-rounded pro- 
gram of activities for children and adults is of- 
fered throughout the year. Our summer em- 
ployees are hired by the week for a ten week 
period. We use a_ graduated scale of hourly 
wages for other activities, and use qualified 
people from the school system and community 
at large as supervisors. With the exception of 
one Youth Program with a ten cent admission 
charge, all our activities are free to local resi- 
dents. These activities range from a Ladies’ 
Millinery Class to Beginning Swimming groups 
for tots. 

Our newest and most interesting activity is 
that of the ten cent admission charge. On week 
ends we turn the high school into a “Youth Cen- 
ter” open to anyone over fourteen years of age. 
The Friday and Saturday evening (7:30-12:00 
P.M.) programs emphasize physica! activities, 
the Sunday afternoon affair is an attempt to in- 
crease cultural interest and growth, mostly 
through literature and dramatics. 

Friday and Saturday evenings follow an “Open 
House” pattern, with the youngsters making 
their own choices of activities. They can dance, 
swim, play games, read, or eat at their own 
“Snack Bar.” The general program is “spotted” 
with specialties such as movies, dancing lessons, 
group singing, dramatic skits, etc. We usually 
dance to recordings one evening and follow with 
an outside orchestra (our highest expense) the 
next. The food at the Snack Bar is sold at cost 
or lower, and both quality and quantity are 
emphasized. I personally believe the Snack Bar 
is the means of cementing the entire program 
together. We sell candy bars, gum, soft drinks, 
cake, pies, doughnuts, all barbecued meats, ham- 
burgers, chicken salad, hot dogs, baked ham, 


toasted cheese and other sandwiches, with a 
choice of three kinds each night. 
The youngsters plan the programs (picked 


their own name—Teensters Inc.), make all prep- 
arations and “run the show.” The High School 
Varsity Club assigns eight of their members for 
Sunday clean-up. Supervision is provided by the 
Recreation Commission. 

That the program meets with wide approval is 
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very evident. Parents come to visit and soon 
volunteer their services or make contributions, 
Business men can find some gum and candy now 
and then on their shelves. The Board of Educa- 
tion thought the program warranted a special 
letter of commendation and’so ordered. We have 
been in operation since November 1, 1943, with- 
out a single case of disciplinary action and no 
damage to school equipment. 

We expect to run for twenty-five weeks with 
a possible operating deficit of $300 for a total 
10,000 attendance. A unit cost of three cents, or 
$7.50 per night based on forty nights. School 
affairs will take up ten nights. 

The remainder of our recreation program is 
running along smoothly. Skating rinks are 
ready; adult badminton classes, ladies’ sewing 
groups, men’s shop classes, and children’s swim- 
ming classes are well attended. 

It would be dishonest to infer that “our way” 
is either original or exclusive. Quite a number 
of towns use this or similar systems. We have 
just taken what appeared to be the best prac- 
tices, applied them to fit locally, and evolved a 
plan that works for us. 


How can the forces of health education rise to 
this stupendous task of making man’s health 
habits the kind that will save him from destroy- 
ing himself. The following principles and prac- 
tices seem appropriate: 


1. The periodic physical examinations must be- 
come a part of our pattern of life. 


t 


The most potent “health education” today 
comes by radio and newsprint and new ef- 
forts must be made to purify this source, 


3. Health instruction must be scientifically 
ased, essential, straight forward, well-timed 
and well-placed. 


4. The student should begin now to use the 
board of health, the neighborhood dentist and 
physician, the local clinic, and other com- 
munity health agencies with whom he will 
live the remainder of his life. 


5. We must find new ways of associating pleas- 
ant emotions with wise health conduct and 
unpleasant emotions with the wrong way. 


6. We must find ways to teach persons to think 
and feel without mind-breaking even as we 
teach them to run and jump without leg- 
breaking. 


~] 


We must secure the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the next generation 
through wise mate-selection and the control 
of breeding by the unfit insofar as Eugenics 
provides sound guidance, 


8. We need to remind ourselves of the educa- 
tional potential in the personal example of a 
well-liked teacher. 

—Arthur H. Steinhaus 





America means opportunity, freedom, power. 
—Emerson. 
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School Journalism in 1944 


1. What are the different kinds of publications 
found in American high schools? What informa- 
tion is available in regard to the number of pub- 
lications which exist? 

Vital and vigorous, student journalism has 
served American secondary schools for more than 
a century. Curricular activities include journal- 
ism courses and units in some English and social 
science courses. Extra-curricular activities in- 
clude not only publication of newspapers, year- 
books, magazines, and handbooks, but also—in 
some schools—production of radio programs, mo- 
tion pictures, special bulletins, and other media. 

Neither the federal nor the state governments 
gather complete data on these activities. Hence, 
no authoritative statements can be made on their 
scope. At one time one school in three had a 
yearbook. More have newspapers and fewer have 
magazines. It is probable that half the high 
schools in the United States have some form of 
journalistic activity despite the inroads of the 
depression and World War II. 

2. What are the chief aims of scholastic journ- 
alism? What needs of modern secondary educa- 
tion does it serve? 

Student journalism serves the school. Extra- 
curricular activities inform, influence, and enter- 
tain students, parents, and others. Thus, they 
publicize and interpret the educational program, 
thereby building good will. 

Curricular activities and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities alike help boys and girls (1) to under- 
stand, appreciate, analyze, and evaluate modern 
mass media of communication intelligently; (2) 
to gather, verify, interpret, and present signifi- 
cant information objectively; (3) to communicate 
simply, clearly, and effectively with others in 
oral and written English; (4) to write creative- 
ly in so far as individual capacities permit; (5) 
to learn the fundamentals of journalistic tech- 
nique essentia! to the production of good student 
publications; (6) to explore vocational oppor- 
tunities in journalism; (7) to develop qualities 
of character and personality desirable in citizens 
of our American democracy. 

3. What are the present trends in scholastic 
journalism? How has the war broadened its 
scope and responsibility? 

Global war has accelerated interest in higher 
educational and journalistic standards for student 
publications. Editorial staffs have come to real- 
ize that valuable paper cannot be wasted on 
stale news, silly gossip, dull editorials, or boast- 
ful sports pages. Business staffs have come to 
realize that they must be more business-like in 
supervising circulation, advertising and promo- 
tion. 

Post-war emphasis in curricular activities will 
be on all of the objectives stressed in discussing 
the aims of student journalism. Classes will not 
limit themselves to “putting out the paper’ or 
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Questions by 

C. C. Harvey 

Nyssa, Oregon 

Answers by 

LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Berkeley, California 


“writing ‘motivated’ composition” or just the 
“study of the newspaper.” They will investigate 
all the aspects of mass media of communication 
about which informed consumers should know. 

4. Is the school press Over-Organized? What 
important contributions are such agencies as the 
International Quill and Scroll Society, the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association, and the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association making to 
progress in this field? 

Generally speaking, the scholastic press is not 
over-organized. International Quill and Scroll 
Society, National Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association render a 
fine service. True, some of their activities are 
similar. Friendly rivalry in this field stimulates 
development of higher standards. Not to be 
overlooked are such agencies as Catholic Press 
Association, Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, National Association of Journalism 
Directors, National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion, National Institute for High School Students, 
and the many state, regional, and city organiza- 
tions. 

5. In a modern high school, are publications 
essential to a well-rounded activity program? 
What contributions can scholastic journalism 
make to a high school’s activity program? 

Modern secondary schools—both public and 
private—need media which inform, influence, 
and entertain. Student publications unify and 
integrate the school, promoting all purposeful 
and worthwhile projects and enterprises. Hence, 
in the well-organized educational program for 
adolescents, journalistic activities often render 
more diverse services than any other activity. 

6. Should a close alliance exist between school 
publications and other activity groups; for ex- 
ample, the student council? 

Co-operation between student journalists and 
leaders in all activities not only is desirable, but 
also is essential. Actually staff members par- 
ticipate in dramatics, music, class projects, 
club activities, and sports. Unquestionably 
student publications should be represented on 
any student council that truly serves the entire 
school, 

7. How can school publications be made a 
vital force in the life of the high school and the 
community it serves? 

First, the newspaper can picture the school 
to its readers, mirroring its vibrant life from day 
to day and week to week. Second, it can keep 
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alive the tolerance and consideration we should 
take for granted in this country. Third, it should 
point out how students can take better advan- 
tages of their opportunities. It can in this way 
serve the community, provided it is taken home, 
sent to other schools, made available at the pub- 
lic library. 

8. How can publications, especially the news- 
paper, help to make the life of the school more 
democratic? 


Our schools should be more democratic. Stu- 
dent publications should stress this point. How? 
They should be published for all the students— 
not to please a clique or class. They should not 
play favorites with certain activities or students 
by giving them undue attention. They should 
demand democratic methods in all student en- 
terprises, opposing “bossism” and “machines.” 
The newspaper need not be either highbrow or 
lowbrow to appeal to all the studnts. 


9. Have the methods of financing publications 
employed by most schools proved satisfactory? 
What are some suggestions which might lead to 
improvement in this aspect of scholastic journal- 
ism? 

Student publication business management is 
more efficient than it was several decades ago. 
Unfortunately some school administrations ban 
advertising—sometimes just to please a local 
newspaper or local merchants. Sometimes sub- 
scription rate ceilings curtail this source of rev- 
enue. If student publications depend upon stu- 
dent body activity fees or the like, they often 
have occasion to suspect that they are being 
short-changed. 

To offset these obstacles, business staffs 
should train themselves to handle their jobs. Ad- 
vertising solicitors should be trained to meet the 
merchants. Alert promotion staffs should foster 
consumer surveys, reader interest surveys, inten- 
sive subscription campaigns. Merchandising cal- 
endars should be developed. At the same time 
student publications should try to avoid depend- 
ing on sources of revenue frequently used by 
other student activities; for example, food sales, 
dances, shows, and the like. 

10. Is there a tendency for the school press to 
give too much emphasis and attach too much im- 
portance to such matters as winning contests and 
promoting competitive activities? 

School newspapers in many communities still 
reflect the students’ and—to some extent—the 
community’s demand for a winning team. Sports 
columns and sports stories too often are loosely 
written, full of opinion, cluttered with slang. 
Newspapers should neither play up nor play 
down sports, but they should stress the fact that 
every school has other activities of vital import- 
ance—many of which have greater educational 
values than has athletics. 

11. How should student publication activities 
be conducted or supervised? 


Journalistic activities—like all educational 
projects—should be guided by teachers whose 
general qualifications are supplemented by spe- 
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cialized training. The publication sponsor should 
have the full support and confidence of the ad- 
ministrator. Indeed, while the principal should 
maintain an active interest in student journalism, 
he should employ an adviser in whose training 
and ability he has sufficient faith to make it 
unnecessary for him to take his time very often 
to have any hand in the routine of producing 
student publications. However, he should at all 
times be a co-operative news source and, when 
necessary, should use his authority judiciously 
to facilitate realization of the objectives of stu- 
dent journalism. 


12. What is the function of the faculty adviser 
or sponsor of school publications? 

Since the publication adviser is essentially a 
teacher, it should be his policy to help and guide 
student journalists. To be sure, he should be 
able to perform the various tasks involved in 
producing good student publications, but it is his 
duty to train students to take care of all the de- 
tails. Firm and friendly, the publication adviser 
in many schools renders a_ service seldom 
equalled by other teachers. 

13. Is a class or classes in journalism essential 
before publications can be developed which meet 
the needs of the modern high school? Should 
publications be issued as projects of journalism 
classes? 

Student publications are produced according 
to many formulas. In some they are class proj- 
ects. In others they are wholly independent. 
Although a journalism class is not essential, it is 
obvious that students who have completed a 
journalism course before joining a publication 
staff usually are better qualified for their work. 
The fact is that there are several ways in which 
publications are produced successfully; hence, 
at present there is no justification for concluding 
that one method is the only one that is desirable. 

14. Do you believe that colleges and universi- 
ties should give more emphasis to training teach- 
ers to become sponsors of publications? If so, 
of what should this training consist? 

The National Survey of High School Journal- 
ism in which an exhaustive nationwide study of 
journalism teachers was made provided convinc- 
ing proof that—as a whole—they need more 
training. They should be well-grounded in edu- 
cation, social science, and English and have half 
a dozen or so courses in a good school of journal- 
ism. Thorough courses in supervising student 
publications and teaching high school journalism 
are good, provided that those who teach them are 
qualified by experience to give effective instruc- 
tion. 

15. Should there be faculty censorship of 
school publications? How much liberty should 
student editors be permitted in criticizing various 
aspects of the school? 

Yes, there should be censorship of student pub- 
lications—but in totalitarian countries only. 
Democratic countries prefer education. Actually, 
censorship never is necessary. Unfortunately, 
there still are too mapy teachers and administra- 
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tors who remain unconvinced. However, if we 
accept the premise that our schools should train 
boys and girls to be citizens in a democracy, we 
cannot escape the realization that training them 
to accept censorship as adolescents will not make 
ihem likely to resist it as adults. The truth is 
this: students can be trusted. If there are schools 
in which they can’t be trusted, there’s something 
wrong—with the school’s program. Education 
is intended to help students keep faith with the 
American principles. Any form of censorship— 
the blackout of truth—always is unacceptable. 


16. Do teachers of journalism and sponsors of 
publications have too many additional duties? 

Frequently student publication sponsors are 
over-worked. Any realistic measure of teaching 
loads will prove this in many instances. The 
fact is that they often teach just as many courses 
as other teachers and then have all the work 
involved in guiding students with their editorial 
and business management of publications. Then, 
too, many publication sponsors are very efficient 
and able; hence, they often are called upon to 
handle enterprises requiring initiative and or- 
iginality. 

17. What are some of the chief obstacles to 
progress in the field of school journalism and 
school publications? 


Student journalism faces many obstacles. 
While publication staffs and sponsors realize its 
educational values, there still are many teachers 
and principals who are not convinced fully of 
its merits. As a consequence school programs 
often provide no time for handling publication 
work until after school. Rules or policies of one 
kind or another make it difficult to offer a journ- 
alism course at the time those interested can take 
it. Schools with plenty of classroom space pro- 
vide no headquarters for journalistic activities. 
Schools with exceptional commercial depart- 
ments let their publication staffs struggle along 
with only one or two broken-down typewriters. 
Few school libraries have a good selection of 
journalism books. Moreover, the problem of 
financing student publications is hard to solve 
in many communities because the importance 
of these media is not realized. Much that they 
could do remains undone because funds are in- 
sufficient. 

18. How can school publications contribute to 
the guidance program of the school? 


Student publications—if they have the space 
for it—can promote the guidance program in 
many ways. They can publish information and 
suggestions which help the student to orientate 


‘himself in the educational program, They can 


present various articles dealing with vocational 
and avocational interests. They can present 
articles on universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges which the student may attend. Unfortun- 
ately, however, in many schools the size of the 
paper and frequency of publication limit the pos- 
sibilities considerably. 


19. What progress has been made in teaching 
boys and girls to become intelligent readers of 
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the newspaper? Why is this an especially im- 
portant aim of scholastic journalism at the pres- 
ent time? 

Investigation of journalism courses and text- 
books in high schools reveals an impressive 
emphasis upon understanding, appreciating, and 
evaluating mass media of communication, par- 
ticularly the press. This is a vital aim because 
we have come to realize that a nation acts upon 
the basis of what it knows, thinks, believes. Since 
newspapers present so many of the facts upon the 
basis of which great decisions are made, it is 
imperative that all citizens should recognize the 
services of the press and at the same time its 
limitations. 

20. From the information which was gathered 
in the National Survey of High School journalism 
which you conducted, what would you say is the 
most notable achievement of the scholastic press? 

Student journalism today—as in the past—is 
rendering a great service. It has given many 
girls and boys guidance in training for journal- 
istic vocations. It has trained many to gather 
facts more carefully, think about facts more log- 
ically, discuss them more clearly, and so on. 
Most important, however, is the democratizing 
influence the scholastic press has in peacetime 
and wartime. 

Unquestionably participation in student pub- 
lications helps boys and girls develop the kind 
of personality and character desirable in citizens 
of a democracy. As they develop publications, 
they deal not with the past in books but rather 
with the present in their own school. These 
newspapers, yearbooks, and other media—though 
they are amateur enterprises—are a vital force 
in making real those ideals which we sum up as 
the American way of life. 





Editor’s Note: The writings of both these men are 
familiar to readers of ‘‘School Activities. They have 
had practical experience in school journalism and 
have made frequent contributions to publications 
in that field. 


Cc. C. Harvey, who now teaches in Nyssa, Oregon, 
was for several years executive secretary of the 
National Association of Student Councils and an 
assistant on publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He has written many magazine 
articles in the extra-curricular and social science 
fields. 


Laurence R. Campbell has taught at North- 
western, Illinois, and California universities. He 
is the author of many magazine articles, a journal- 
ism workbook for high schools, and a book on pro 
fessional journalism. He was director of the Na- 
tional Survey of High School Journalism. 





Plans for a system of compulsory military 
training in the postwar years for the more than 
1,000,000 American youths reaching the age of 
eighteen annually are receiving serious attention 
from Congress, the Administration, and the mili- 
tary service. Leaders are agreed that the United 
States cannot afford to lapse into the unprepar- 
edness which followed the last war, and that the 
peace-time compulsory program should be 


launched now before the Army and Navy’s tech- 
nical skills and weapons are demobilized. 
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HIS fifteen-minute radio skit was written 
T and produced by the journalism class of 
Natrona County High School, Casper, Wy- 
oming. We pass it on for other high schools who 
may have use for it. 
CHARACTERS: 

Junior O’Malley—A sophomore in high school 

Mrs. O’Malley—Junior’s mother 

Mary O’Malley—Junior’s sister, a senior 

Susie—Junior’s “girl friend,” a freshman 

Anne and Peggy—Mary’s friends, seniors 

The O’Malley family had an early supper this 
evening as Dad had to get back to the office. 
Mom (Mrs. O’Malley) and Mary have finished 
washing the dishes. The door bursts open and 
in comes Junior, out of breath. 

JUNIOR: Mom, where are you, Mom? Hey, 
guess what—lI’ve got a job! 

Mom: A job; what jcb? 

Junior: At the C. and C. Mr. Brown said I 
could work for him full! time instead of just, after 
school. 

Mom: But... you can’t. There’s school. . 


JuNIoR: I’m not going to let school stand in my 
way. I’m quitting school! 

Mary: Junior, you’re crazy. Only a sophomore 
and quitting school. Don’t let him, Mom. 

JuNIorR: I’m not crazy, and I’ll have you mind 
your own business, Glamour Puss. You think 
just because you’re a senior... 

Mom: Son, 

JuNIoR: Anyway, I’m quitting school—tomor- 
row. 


Mom: No. 
JUNIOR: Yes. 
Mary: Silly. 


Mom: But—but—what will your Dad say? 

Junior: He'll have to admit I’m being patri- 
otic. Relieving the man-power shortage. He 
wouldn’t want a son of his not to be patriotic. 

Mary:I can picture what he’ll do to a son of 
his when he gets hold of you. 

JUNIOR: Maybe you don’t know it, Mary, but 
there’s a war on. 

Mary: You bet there’s a war on. 

JUNIOR: Mom, I haven’t told you the best part: 
Mr. Brown said he thought I could work up to 
be manager. That'll mean real money. 

Mom: But son, you’re not interested in the 
grocery business. You’ve been making air planes 
ever since you were born almost. I thought you 
wanted— 

JuNtor: That’s exactly it, Mom. I’ve always 
wanted to fly my own plane—that’s why I’m tak- 
ing this job. 

Mom: But what has this to do with— 
Junior: Plenty. I’ve got my whole life planned 
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and this job is the stepping stone. 

Mary: (Makes a song of the words) Stepping 
stones, stepping stones. 

JUNIOR: I’m speaking to Mom. 

Mom: What is your plan, Junior? 

JUNIOR: It’s like this: I go to work at this job 
till I’m old enough to join the air corps and learn 
to fly. Then, when the war’s over I’ll come back 
to a good job and I’ll soon be manager and mak- 
ing enough money to have a plane of my own, 
Can’t you see? 

Mom: (Helplessly) But you’re entirely too 
young to quit school. 

JUNIOR: Mom, you’ll have to admit it’s a waste 
of time for me to sit through all those classes 
when all I think about is air planes. What’s the 
use of studying algebra when I want to be learn- 
ing the parts of a plane? Or drawing flowers 
in biology when ail I want to draw is an air- 
plane? 

Mom: But you need a background— 

JuNIoR: It’s ten minutes to seven, and I’ve got 
a date with Susie at seven. Gotta’ go now. I’m 
bringing Susie over for that cake you promised 
Mom. I'll get some drinks to go with it. 

Mary: Hey, get enough for a bunch. The girls 
are coming over to study geometry. 

(Door slams) 

Mary: Mom, how about that angelfood you 
baked today? 

Mom: No, Mary, I’m saving that for Sunday 
dinner. I told Junior he and Susie could eat that 
loaf cake we had left over. 

Mary: Enough for the girls too? 

Mom: Well—if you cut it into small enough 
pieces, 

Mary: Oh, Mom, let’s get out the angelfood. 

Mom: Mary, hush about that cake. I’m so 
worried about Junior I don’t know what to do. 

Mary: Don’t bother about him, Mom. Just 
make him stay in school. 

Mom: But if he doesn’t want to stay he won’t 
do any good. He has to want to stay. 

Mary: I have an idea. Watch it work. 

Mom: What do you mean? 


Mary: I hope Susie and Junior haven’t left 
the house yet. What’s Susie’s number? Oh here 
it is—written on the wall—some of Junior’s 
work. (Phones) 194J please. Hello, is this you, 
Susie? This is Mary. Is Junior there yet? No, 
I don’t want him; I want to talk to you. Just 
answer “yes” and “no,” so he won’t catch on. 
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Junior’s planning to quit school and go to work— 
tomorrow. You must help talk him out of it to- 
night. You are coming over here, aren’t you? 
Good. You’ll think of something to say when 
you get here. We can count on you, can’t we? 
Okey, see you later. Don’t let Junior know I 
called. "Bye. 
Mom: Mary! 


Mary: Susie’s game. When the girls come we 
will have Junior going in circles. 

Mom: Mary, be careful. 

Mary: It'll work. 

Mom: Don’t hurt his feelings. 

Mary: Junior’s feelings? 

Mom: Is Anne coming? She’s the one who 
makes those good grades, isn’t she? She won’t 
get anywhere preaching to Junior. 

Mary: Don’t be afraid of her, Mom. Besides, 
Peggy’s coming too; she’s the glamour type. Just 
watch Junior fall for ber line. 

Mom: The one with the friend in the air corps? 

Mary: Yes, you remember Red, the big shot 
in football. Junior worshiped Red. Peggy got 
a letter from Red yesterday. Just wait till she 
reads that. 

Mom: If it’ll do any good, you’d better phone 
her to bring it. 

Mary: Oh she’ll bring it—she never goes any- 
where without it. 

Mom: I’m afraid Junior will find out what we 
are trying to do, and that will make him more 
determined to quit school. 

Mary: No he won’t—not if you and I keep still. 
I hear Junior and Susie now. You keep them 
in here and give me a chance to talk to the girls 
alone when they get here. 

(Enter Junior and Susie) 

Junior: Here’s your drinks. 
table.) 

Mary: Hello, Susie. 

Mom: Hello, Susie, how are you? 
Susie’s coat in the hall closet. 

Susie: Hi, everybody. 

(Doorbell rings) 

Mary: The girls—I’ll go to the door. 
conversation heard.) 

Junior: Say, Mom, who’s that gang? 

Mom: Only Mary’s friends. 

JUNIOR: Feed us, so we can leave before they 
get in here. 

Mom: Don’t be in such a hurry. Susie doesn’t 
want to run right off, do you, Susie? 

Susie: Why no; I—I brought something along 
to - er - read. 

Junior: Something to read? 

Susie: Uhhuh—to read—to Mary. 

Junior: To Mary! Say, did I bring you here, 
or did Mary? 

Mom: Why, son. 

Susie: That’s all right, Mrs. O’Malley. 
JUNIOR: Well, who did? 

Susie: You, of course; but Mary and I— 
Junior: Mary and you—? 

Susie: We - er - have something in common. 
Junitor: What, I’d like to know. 

Susie: I can’t explain exactly—I guess you’d 
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call it—love. 

JuNn1oR: Love! Mary doesn’t love me. What do 
you mean—love? 

Susie: Don’t flatter yourself, 
our school, 

JUNIOR: Heck! 

Susie: I have a theme I wrote about school the 
first of the year. 

Junior: I’ll be— 

Susie: You don’t 
Junnie? 

JuNtoR: Oh sure not; go ahead. When you get 
through call the corner drug store. I'll be over 
there waiting. And don’t call me Junnie. 

Mom: Why son! 

Susie: Junnie doesn’t mean it, Mrs, O’Malley. 
You just don’t understand him. 

Mom: Oh! 

(Mary and her friends can be heard talking 
as they enter.) 

Mary: Mom, here’re the girls; you know Anne, 
and Peggy. 

(Greetings) 

Mom: Sit down girls, around the table. Mary, 
Susie has been telling Junior that she has some- 
thing to read to you. 

Susie: It’s a theme—about school—you know. 

Mary: Oh yes, read it to all of us. Junior 
wants to hear it too. 

ANNE AND Peccy: Yes, read it. 

Susie: Oh dear. I thought I put it in my purse. 
It’s simply not here. I must have left it at home 
after all. 

Mom: That’s too bad. 

Susie: Junnie, let’s go home and get it. 

Mary: You don’t need it Susie. Just tell us 
what you said in it. That’ll be better anyway. 

Susie: Well, if I can think of it. Let’s see. First 
I told about the pioneers that settled this coun- 
try, and how hard it was to get things started in 
this new land. Then I said that one of the first 
things the people wanted was a school for their 
children. So they got together and employed a 
teacher, and started school in a little one-room 
shack, 

JUNIOR: What’s all this leading to anyway? 

Susie: Not a thing, Junnie. Mary and I were 
just interested in how we happened to have a 
school. 

Mary: Go on, Susie, what happened next? 

Susie: Well, the children were so eager to go 
to school that they soon wore out the shack. 

Juntor: Wore it out studying in it, I suppose. 

Susie: At least they kept going to school in it— 
none of them wanted to quit — as far as we 
know — so the people built a school for them—a 
brick building. And then more and more chil- 
dren kept coming and wanting to learn, and their 
parents kept building and building, until finally 
came the high school we are in now. 

JUNIOR: So what? 

Susie: Well, Junnie, it makes me feel glad to 
know I belong to a town that thinks so much of 
- er - er - education. It wasn’t the buildings only 
the people built; it was something else besides. 

JUNIOR: Name it. 

Susie: I don’t know whether I can or not. I’m 
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only a freshman—but I feel it plenty of times— 
don’t you, Anne? 

ANNE: Yes, I do. Maybe it’s partly our right 
to make friends, and think about things, and 
plan our own futures. 

Junior: A fellow can plan his own future 
without going to school. In fact, school might 
even interfere with a fellow’s future. 

ANNE: Oh, yes, he can plan it all right, but it 
might be easier to carry it out if he stays in 
school. 

Preccy: And he might even have better plans 
if he stays in school. 

Junior: This from you, Peggy? I didn’t know 
you were so interested in school. 

Peccy: I am, even if I don’t show it. And I 
do some thinking too, once in a while. When I 
was studying American history today I got to 
thinking about how the world should be run 
after the war. 

JUNIOR: You'll be married to Red. That will 
settle things for you. 

Peccy: I’ll still be in the world, won’t I? 

Junior: Yeah, but you won’t know it. 

Preccy: Weli, Bright Eyes, what are you going 
to do to the world? 

Juntor: Plenty. For one thing I’ll be jaunting 
around in my own plane. I’m going into busi- 
ness—early. 

Susie: Junnie, don’t you feel the way we do 
about school? 

Junior: Oh sure, after a fashion, but— 

Susie: But what? 

Junior: Well, take you for example—you’re 
like the rest of the girls. All of you like a fel- 
low with money to spend on you. 


Susie: I’m not like the rest, either. I mean I 
don’t— 
Junior: Now, Susie, you know you’d rather 


date a real fellow with money of his own than 
just a school kid. 

Susie: Listen, Junnie, a boy who quits school 
to go to work needn’t think he can spend any 
money on me. 

JuNIoR: What? 

Susie: Cause what girl wants to go with a boy 
who quit school? Just think! I couldn’t take 
him to the football mixer, and he couldn’t go to 
the school dances— 

JuNntror: You mean you wouldn’t go with any 
boy who quit school? 

ANNE: Not even with a boy who drives his own 
plane? 

Susie: You heard what I said. 

Junior: Heck! 

Peccy: Red can drive a plane. 

JUNIOR: Boy, there’s a swell fellow. 

Preccy: Are you telling me? 

Mom: Where is Red now, Peggy? 

Peccy: He’s in England, Mrs. O’Malley. 

Juntor: Lucky dog. 

Susie: Why lucky? 

Junior: Away from here, that’s why. On his 
own. Doesn’t have to go to school. 

Preccy: That’s all you know about it. 
ing to school in England right now. 

Juntor: What’s he doing that for? 


He’s go- 
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Preccy: He has to brush up on math and phys- 
ics. 

JuNtor: I don’t believe it. 

Mary: Didn’t you get a letter from him yes- 
terday, Peggy? 
Peccy: Yes. 
read part of it. , 

ANNE: Why don’t you read it all, Peggy? 

Peccy: Oh hush—here it is. He says, “I am 
really disgusted. Here I am over on the other 
side of the pond, and I have to complete seventy 
hours of math and eighty hours of physics before 
I can go on any combat missions. If I had only 
studied more in high school instead of messing 
around, I would be flying over Hitler’s house 
right now. Who knows—maybe my bombardier 
would be the one to blow him up.” 

JuNtToR: Gee, that’s funny. 

Peccy: What’s funny? 

JUNIOR: Red, of all people, wishing he’d stayed 
in school, 

ANNE: He’s not the only one. 
Freck Merkle? 

. JuntoR: No, is Freck back? 

ANNE: He was at school today. Looks swell 
in his uniform. He’s in the air corps too. Told 
me about some of his test questions. One ques- 
tion was: “Why will an airplane fly?” Pure 
physics. 

Juntor: I didn’t know you learned things like 
that in physics. 

ANNE: You do. Math teaches you about air 
planes too, Freck said. You have to be accurate 
in figuring, and besides, you have to know how 
to think. And they make you study English in 
the army, especially if you don’t get it in high 
school. You have to know how to follow instruc- 
tions too, especially if you are an officer. It took 
the army to make some of us realize the value 
of high school. 

JuNtIor: Why don’t they tell a guy these 
things? 

ANNE: They do try to tell you. Haven’t you 
noticed the changes around school? When the 
war came, the school moved right up to the front 
to get the kids ready for what they have to meet, 
It teaches civics and math and English and near- 
ly everything else a little differently—the way 
the army wants it taught. The school added new 
courses to the curriculum too: radio, preinduc- 
tion electricity, Red Cross work, photography, 
shop work, and yes, even preflight. 

Susie: The new courses are valuable, but I 
still think what I said in my theme counts for 
something too. 

ANNE: You’re right, Susie. School is more 
than the subjects it teaches. School was given 
us by our ancestors, building by building. It’s 
part of their thinking and of ours. It means de- 
mocracy. It brings different classes and nation- 
alities together day after day, and gives us more 
or less of an understanding of each other. Some- 
thing we are going to need if we have a real 
peace. Besides that, school helps us plan our 
future as individuals, and gives us confidence 
that we can do what we plan. Oh, it has its 

(Continued on page 289) 
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HE THEME of Boys and Girls Week in 
T 1943, as observed by the Amory High School 
students, April 26th-May 2nd, was “Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy.” We pass our idea 
and experience on to other schools for whatever 
they can make of it. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 22 
Day of Organization 

Candidates for Mayor, City Clerk, Chief of 
Police and members of the Board of Aldermen 
were nominated by the various homerooms. The 
election commission of students in charge pat- 
terned the election strictly on the Amory city 
plan. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 23 
Day of Organization 

At 2:30 in the afternoon, each candidate nom- 
inated was given an opportunity to present his 
case to the voters (the students) in the high 
school auditorium. Some candidates.had cards 
printed, while others used the bulletin boards to 
get their platforms before the voters. Immediate- 
ly following the political speeches, the election 
commission held the election by wards, using a 
typical ballot and following official methods. 
The votes were tabulated and results announced, 

MonpAy, APRIL 26 

Day of Organization and Evening at Home 

The Mayor and Board of Aldermen met at 8:00 
A.M. and were sworn in by Mayor Rowan of the 
city. Each officer was given an opportunity to 
express his thanks and appreciation to the 
voters over the inter-communication system at 
8:30. The Board then went into session for the 
purpose of electing a School Board. The School 
Board met at 1:00 o’clock and proceeded to the 
business of electing a superintendent, principal, 
and teachers to operate the school on the follow- 
ing day. The teachers selected met at 3:30 to 
plan the school day. 

The objective for the Evening at Home was 
to stress the mutual responsibility of parents and 
children as members of the family group. This 
program included home dinners, family gather- 
ings and “talk-fests.” 

TUESDAY, APRIL 27 
Day in School 


The objective for this day was to center the 
attention of all upon the problems associated 
with the educational development of boys and 
girls. With no interference from anyone, pupils 
selected the preceding day tock over the school. 

An out-of-town speaker addressed the student 
body at assembly on the importance of a good 
education as a means of developing better citi- 
zens, who can live a richer and fuller life. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 
National Defense and Service Day 


The objective for this day was to impress on 


Boys and Girls Week 


T. N. ToucHSsToNE 


Superintendent, Amory City Schools 
Amory, Mississippi 


boys and grils their duties and responsibility as 
young Americans, to make worthwhile contribu- 
tions in the war effort program. The general 
public was invited to visit the school from 10:15 
to 11:15 to observe the Amory High School Ac- 
tivity Program geared to wartime basis. (There 
are some 15 groups of pupils organized, and they 
have been working on the war effort program 
this period each week throughout the current 
session. ) 

THURSDAY, APRIL 29 

Day in Occupations 


The objective for this day was to help boys and 
girls secure first-hand knowledge concerning 
various occupations. The preceding week a list 
of occupations had been selected by the students. 
Representatives were sent down at the invitation 
of the local Rotary Club to attend the regular 
weekly luncheon of the club. These students 
went prepared to propound questions and sit in 
on a round table discussion prepared by the Ro- 
tary Club. After further research, these pupils 
appeared before the student body at assembly 
and discussed the various problems confronting 
the selected occupations. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 30 
Physical Fitness and Health Day 


The objective for this day was to guide youth 
into activities which will build womanhood and 
manhood, Emphasis was placed on building a 
sound body as a patriotic duty in achieving vic- 
tory. At 2:30 in the afternoon, the entire student 
body participated in a street parade. The city 
authorities cleared main street of all cars so that 
all platoons would have ample space to ma- 
neuver. There were nine units of boys and girls, 
and they drilled as such for about ten minutes on 
main street before marching back to the school 
campus, A large crowd of spectators witnessed 
the parade. 

At 8:00 o’clock in the new spacious armory 
“open house” was held by the physical education 
classes of the high school, Boys drilled and dem- 
onstrated the manual of arms. Calisthenics, 
combatives, dances, tumbling and pyramid build- 
ing all had a part in the program. For this pro- 
gram the armory was taxed to its capacity 


SATURDAY, May 1 
Government Service Day 


The objective for this day was to vitalize duties 
and responsibilities of youthful citizens in gov- 
ernment, The Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
took over the operation of the entire city govern- 
ment. A fire chief, superintendent cf water and 
light, ration board, draft board, policemen, and 
other city officials were selected to help direct 
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the affairs of the city. Arrests were made, and 
city court convened to try law violators. 
SunpAy, May 2 
Day in the Churches 


The objective for this day was to stress spirit- 
ual growth as essential to the complete develop- 
ment of boys and girls. This takes on added sig- 
nificance in time of war. Ministers co-operated 
heartily in using the youth of their congregation 
at the morning services. In some instances the 
boys and girls took over the entire program of 
worship. 

SUMMARY 

Many of the ideas used throughout the week 
were secured from Rotary International. The 
local Rotary Club as a unit co-operated 100 per 
cent throughout the week, In fact, a committee 
of members was appointed to assist in the pro- 
gram from day to day. The City Officials en- 
tered into the program wholeheartedly. 

The Physical Fitness staged on Friday was a 
culmination of the year’s work, with about three 
weeks of hard work in special preparation. Much 
of the success of this day was due to two minor 
items injected as a part of the program. The 
first was the idea of using this demonstrtaion as 
an examination on Physical Education for the 
semester. The second called for judges to select 
the best drilled platoons or units in both the 
parade and the Armory program, Every day 
was a high point in the week’s activities, and all 
of us are of the opinion that Boys and Girls Week 
is definitely worthwhile. 


Scholastic Awards 


FriepA S. Curtis 


Secretary, Scholastic Awards 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 


O provide a stimulus for individual effort and 

achievement in journalism, Quill and Scroll, 
the International Honorary Society for High 
School Journalists, has co-operated for a num- 
ber of years with Scholastic Magazine’s Awards 
in Art, Literature and Music. Scholastic Awards 
is one of the most important single projects now 
being carried on throughout the entire country 
for the purpose of encouraging the creative abili- 
ties of high school students. Under the general 
Scholastic Literary Division, Quill and Scroll, in 
its separate section, has undertaken to provide 
the means for stimulating first rate journalistic 
writing. 

First in the list of classifications of the Quill 
and Scroll Awards, is, of course, the News Story. 
Students may write any news item covering an 
event of importance in the school, including 
stories or articles of the “news feature” type. 
The Feature Story, very similar to the “news 
feature, story, but not having time as an element, 
is the second classification. Here students may 
write about lively, humorous or significant items 
about the school. They may also write stories 
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about the hobbies or experiences of faculty mem- 
bers or students. The Interview provides for a 
certain kind of talent and training, involving, as 
it does, not only the ability to write well but also 
to get interesting information from the person 
interviewed. Skill in drawing out the subject of 
an interview is a distinctive attribute. Being 
able to recreate in writing the person inter- 
viewed, and knowing how to keep the inter- 
viewer’s personality subordinated are evidence 
of maturity, and offer a real challenge to the 
would-be journalist. 


The remaining three of the six classifications 
deal with the art of various types of “column” 
writing. The Sports Column Story must be 
clear, concise reporting with a minimum use of 
worn-out cliches. The News and Humorous 
Columns are broad in scope as is life itself. Here 
is a great opportunity for the writer with imag- 
ination and knowledge, and a little daring. To 
show variety and ability in this type of writing, 
the contestant is required to submit at least three 
different examples of a given column. Logic, 
good taste, and careful technique are the primary 
requirements in the Editorial classification. 

Although the emphasis in this contest is upon 
individual excellence, the interests of the grour 
are not entirely subordinated. “The idea back 
of the Journalism Awards,” writes Edward Nell, 
Executive Secretary of Quill and Scroll, “is for 
the staff to check over last year’s issues and sub- 
mit their best material as it appeared in the 
school paper.” When high school publications 
really follow this idea, there is a continuous and 
two-fold benefit to be derived from the activity. 
The student is challenged to write each contri- 
bution in such a manner as to make it eligible 
to be chosen for the Awards at the close of the 
contest period. This situation will inevitably 
affect the quality of the paper from day to day 
or week to week, as the case might be, and in this 
way the highest standards for individual writing 
and newspaper production can be served. 

There is an added incentive in this competition 
for seniors who win in any of the six classifica- 
tions, for they are then eligible to compete for 
Quill and Scroll’s President’s Scholarship of 
$500.00 at a University or College holding mem- 
bership in the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. Six students 
from the state of Washington, Kansas, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Washington, D. C., and Okla- 
homa have already received this President’s 
Scholarship. A seventh one will be awarded this 
year. 





Only those who exercise forbearance have a 
right to expect tolerance from their associates. 
Loyalty begets loyalty. 





A new service is being offered by Girl Scouts— 
one which will undoubtedly be welcomed by hard- 
pressed and over-worked hospital staffs. It is a 
project by which older Girl Scouts, through their 
skills in arts and crafts, will serve as aids to oc- 
cupational therapists.—Recreation. 
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dows of the youth of today. They should be 

encouraged to present what is actually going 
on in the local schools rather than to imitate 
adults or follow established programs and ideas. 
The adult world of today will be tied up more 
securely to the school if these programs bring 
back reminiscences of school days, when the lis- 
teners were also students back in Hall A or in 
Room 22, when they walked down those corridors 
of mild restrictions and worried about algebra 
and chemistry quizzes. 

SKITS ARE IN ORDER 


Skits of some five or ten minutes duration, 
written and acted by students, giving a humorous 
or serious slant on juvenile interests, plus a little 
home background of the modern youth, will 
make many a parent smile with misty eyes. Let 
these programs have plenty of local color and 
background—inserting names of famous school 
corridors, rooms, and spots—and give a feeling 
of the action actually taking place right in the 
familiar school buildings. Ideas may be built 
around the lunch room, where just about every- 
thing happens from tragedy to comedy and ro- 
mance. The gymn is a prolific field, too, for en- 
tertainment ideas. “We did it, they are doing it 
now, and future students will do it,” is a thought 
worthy of being aroused. Such comedy titles as 
“Lullabella Flunks Geometry Again” are catchy, 
but do not lean too heavily on slap-stick. Rely 
more on gags that are easily understood by the 
listening audience and that do not have to be 
interpreted by members of the student body. 

ScHOOL NEWSCASTER 

Choose a youngster with plenty of pep and zip 
to his voice. He needn’t be one of the very 
brightest students. In actual radio stations, the 
newscaster does not write his news. It comes 
off the news machines, and the office edits it. 
The job of the newscaster is to read the news in 
an entertaining and clear manner. So have a 
school news reporter write up the events and 
keep the “voice” supplied with “copy” for his 
broadcasts. For instance, in our local high school, 
the Science Club plans a cave trip, the story of 
which may fit into the news section for our 
broadcast. Or the Art classes hold an exhibit, a 
report of which will interest both persons who 
have attended it and those who have not. 

SocIAL EDITOR 


At times the newscaster’s job may overlap the 
social editor’s news, but the two give a different 
slant to the presentation of their facts. The so- 
cial editor may cover the home-making depart- 
ment and various clubs, teas, dances, and even 
school fashions. The social editor, or someone 
of her staff, will be present at all such affairs, 
to take notes and write them in brief for her 
radio five-minute time. Proms, which play an 
important part in the school social life, will be 
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described for those who were, or were not, pres- 
ent. 
SPORTSCASTER 

Another voice of the bang-bang type with 
plenty of school spirit and pep is the sportscaster. 
If there is any extra time, the cheers may be used 
directly before this program, Then the school 
sportscaster can sum up all the games to be 
played and tell just what’s what in the sports 
world of the entire local school system. 

This department can cover all the local school 
games when the local radio station does not 
make remote arrangements to pick them up. The 
sportscaster can always telephone the scores and 
interesting bits on a play by play description to 
the station, so they can be read over the air, thus 
giving the listening-at-home audience coverage 
of the game. 

Our Boys IN SERVICE 

With so many of the boys entering the service 
every month directly from high school there can 
be a round-up of how they’re doing that in itself 
will bring many new listeners. Arrangements 
should always be made with the program de- 
partment of the station on just how much, and 
what type of, information along this line can be 
used. In my experience with guests of the armed 
services, where it was necessary for me to have 
the scripts cleared by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, those scripts never took more than a couple 
of days and were always promptly returned in 
time for my programs. So for any interviews 
of homecoming boys, make sure you notify the 
radio program director at the radio station sev- 
eral days in advance as to just what you wish 
to do, so it can be cleared in time for your show. 

INTERVIEWS 

Speaking of interviews, there is much material 
in every high school for this type of program. 
Bring up your football hero before the mike and 
shoot him full of questions about his require- 
ments of the opposite sex and you will have 
laughs galore. A prize-winner in any class or 
anyone receiving any distinction in scholastics 
or school sports life makes a fine subject for this 
type of show. Of course, the interviewer should 
be the proper person, one who is well versed on 
the subject, and the questions and answers should 
be reviewed before going on the air. 


Hossy Eprror SPEAKS 


He may not often have much to talk about, but 
often a hobby started in youth later becomes a 
person’s life work. This type of program should 
definitely be encouraged to bring before the stu- 
dents and parents just what hobbies exist in 
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their schools at the present time. 

Right here in our own Kingston High School 
the Camera Club has a real roving photographer, 
at all times on duty in the front corridor, ready 
to take photos of visiting servicemen. Later these 
photos are filed in the Club’s camera book, along 
with the names and addresses. This helps to 
give a complete record of local fighting men. 
News items about this activity will be of inter- 
est to those knowing the fighting men as well as 
to snap-shot fans. 

School hobby clubs may cover stamp collectors, 
language clubs, chess clubs, art, dramatics, and 
many other interests. One needs a very light 
nudge to get quite enthusiastic about some one 
of these. A hobby keeps a youngster out of 
mischief, broadens his horizon considerably, and 
brings him new friends of like interest. The 
school radio program encourages hobbies. 

PARENT-TEACHER-STUDENT 

Program of this type should be aired in the 
early evening, when the parents and teachers 
may listen in comfort and at convenience, It 
may also answer the questions of parents who 
wonder why their young fry talk in monosyl- 
lables at the dinner table, yet can rush off to a 
phone call from fellow students and gush with 
an exhilerating display of knowledge about vari- 
ous subjects foreign to parent mind. The school 
radio program will definitely help to bring a 
clear understanding among parent, teacher, and 
student. 


Spring-a-Dance 


HELEN STEVENS FISHER 


5630 Kenmore 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


PROM or a dance for grads, near-grads, 
A and post-grads may be just a prom or a 

dance in the accepted mode. But if it’s 
stepped up into a “Spring-a-Dance Party with a 
surprise at every turn, it’s bound to be super. 

Make the dance what you will—formal or in- 
formal, for seniors, alumni, or both, for girls and 
boys individually, or a bring-your-own-date af- 
fair—and when your planning committee has 
decided all these issues, then look to these sug- 
gestions for unusual variety to be packed into a 
program of fun between the grand march and the 
“Good Night Sweetheart” number. 

The “Corsage Swing,” introduced after part- 
ners have had the pleasure of the first dance to- 
gether, relieves individual male members of cor- 
sage expense, and at the same time provides girls 
with a class or school flower corsage as a senti- 
mental keepsake for the memory book. Corsages, 
incidentally, may be simple or fancy, fashioned 
by the committee on preparations, or purchased 
from the community florist. 

In any case, they are prepared in advance— 
one corsage for each girl with a boy’s boutonniere 
attached—and grouped together in a large cen- 
terpiece. From each corsage go two long rib- 
bons or paper streamers of the class or school 
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colors—one streamer to one side of the room and 
one to the other. Then girls line up on one side 
and boys on the other. Each guest grasps the 
end of a streamer, follows it to the corsage in 
the bouquet in the middle of the table, and thus 
meets his, or her, partner for the next dance. 
The boys present the corsages to the girls, and 
the girls in turn pin the boutonnieres on their 
partners. The orchestra plays and the dance is 
on. 

Girls form one line and boys another and 
march single file past two baskets, each of which 
contains a variety of duplicate articles, for the 
“Spring-a-Pair” dance. Articles should be a 
variety of horns, confetti, paper caps, etc.,—one 
of a kind in each basket. Articles are matched 
for partners for the next dance. 

A large barrel, open at both ends, and beauti- 
fied with crepe paper covering of the class colors, 
is rolled out and laid in the center of the floor 
for the “Ball and Chain Swing.” Through it are 
run a bunch of long stout strings or colored 
streamers. Each boy chooses an end and ties it 
to his right foot. Each girl chooses an end and 
ties it to her left foot. Then the race for partners 
begins, each boy trying to be first to crawl 
through the barrel and claim the partner to 
whom he is tied. Still shackled, boys swing their 
partners in the next dance. 

Two small express wagons are needed for the 
“Spring Wagon Special.” Divide the girls into 
two lines of equal numbers, and the boys in the 
same way, lined up opposite. The leader of each 
line of boys is given an express wagon. At a 
signal each boy starts with the wagon to the girl 
leading the opposite line. He helps her into the 
wagon, takes her for a ride on a circuit of the 
room, returns to the boy next in line, helps the 
girl out of the wagon, and hands the conveyance 
over to the next guest, who proceeds in the same 
manner. The object is to see which group will 
finish first. All members of the winning group 
should be rewarded with an extra glass of punch 
after the ensuing dance. 

If the girls want to try their hand at taking the 
boys for a ride, repeat the process with the girls 
officiating. If you wanted to be really ultra you 
could build the wagon into a miniature “surrey 
with the fringe on top.” 

If you would “Spring-a-Punch,” prepare a 
large cardboard with squares similar to a punch 
board. On the back paste long ribbon streamers. 
Each boy chooses a streamer and ties it to his 
hand. Each girl punches a square with a pin or 
small nail and ties to her hand the end of the 
ribbon pasted to the square. All hands are raised 
high in the air as the music plays, and boys and 
girls together wind themselves up to the middle 
of their ribbons where they greet partners. To- 
gether they unwind and proceed with the dance. 

For the ribbon dance, each girl ties a long rib- 
bon to her finger. All the girls stand together in 
a group, their ribbons spread out across the floor. 
Each boy chooses a ribbon end, and follows it to 
the finger of his partner. 

The finale is a grand march to the refreshment 
(Continued on page 276) 
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Math Pay-Ott 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘Maybe I'll hit the jackpot this time.’ ” 


This parody applies as much to high school 
students as it dces to their parents, as anyone 
who has visited an establishment which houses 
slot machines must have observed. 

When the pupils in an advanced algebra class 
began to study permutations, combinations, and 
simple probability, they were distinctly awed by 
the answers they received when they worked out 
some of the suggested problems in their textbook. 
Perhaps it was quite natural that they should 
then think of applications in terms of the more 
or less ubiquitous gambling devices with which 
nearly everyone is familiar. At any rate, this 
question was asked: “Would the probability ac- 
tually come out this way if we did what is sug- 
gested in the problems?” 

Accordingly, the class was divided into small 
groups of not more than three members in each, 
and each group chose some project to check the 
actual working out of probability or odds against 
those obtained by using the formulas. A few of 
the projects chosen were: 

1, What is the probability of hitting the jack pot 
in a slot machine? 

2. What is the chance that a bridge hand will 
contain five diamonds? 

3. What is the probability of tossing a coin and 
having it land heads up? 

4. What is the probability of throwing a six 
with a die? 

5. What is the probability of throwing a double 
five with a pair of dice? 

6. What is the chance that a card drawn at ran- 
dom from a standard deck will be the queen 
of hearts? 

7. What are the odds on a punch board? 


The materials needed were gladly furnished by 
the pupils, except for one slot machine, which 
was borrowed from the county sheriff. A second 
slot machine was furnished by a boy whose par- 
ents owned and operated a soft-drink and candy 
store. The machine had formerly been in their 
store, a fact which seemed to add a feeling of 
reality to the test, possibly because the machine 
was a familiar one to some of the pupils. 

It was necessary to have a great many trials 
in order to watch the action of chance Of 
course, complete records were kept of all trials. 
The slot machines were played two and three 
thousand times respectively. Coins were flipped 
one or two thousand times. Bridge hands were 
dealt five hundred times. Dice were thrown a 
thousand or more times. A table was made of 
all punches on the punch board. 

Here are the probabilities on the basis of 
mathematical computation: 

(1) Assuming that the slot machine has three 
wheels and there are ten symbols for each wheel, 
and assuming further that the wheels are not 
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weighted and the bearings are perfectly true, 
there is one chance in a thousand that the player 
may hit the jack pot. 

(2) Assuming that a standard deck of cards 
has been thoroughly shuffled so that there is 
little likelihood that the cards will fall in a 5-3- 
3-2 pattern, there is one chance in eight that a 
bridge hand will contain five diamonds, 


(3) Assuming, of course, that a coin is so con- 
structed that neither the heads nor the tails is 
heavier than the other, there is one chance in 
two that the coin will land heads up. 

(4) Assuming that a die is made up of homo- 
geneous materials and that the weight or lack 
of weight of the spots is compensated in such a 
way that the die is as likely to fall one way as 
another, there is one chance in six that a six will 
come up on a single cast of die. 

(5) Making the same assumptions as in (4), 
there is one chance in thirty-six that a double 
five will appear on a given cast. 

(6) There is one chance in fifty-two that a 
card drawn at random from a standard deck of 
cards will be the queen of hearts. 


According to probability formulas, the proba- 
bility of drawing a certain queen from a stand- 
ard deck of cards is 1-52. Experimental results 
showed the probability of drawing the queen of 
hearts was 22-1000, the queen of spades 17-1000, 
the queen of clubs 17-1000, and the queen of 
diamonds 15-1000. 

In two hundred tosses a penny landed heads 
97 times and tails 103, which gives probabilities 
of 485-1000 for heads and 515-1000 for tails. In 
similar tosses the probabilities for heads was 
480-1000 for the nickel, 515-1000 for a dime, 460- 
1000 for a quarter, and 465-1000 for a half dollar. 
That gives 481 heads out of 1000 trials or a prob- 
ability of 481-1000. The probability according 
to formula is 500-1000. 

In the punch board which was advertised as a 
50-50 (50 puts and 50 pays), it was found that a 
person had an equal chance to win or lose but 
not an equal chance to win or lose an equal 
amount, There were 150 “puts” amounting to 
$33.10 and 150 “takes” amounting to $21.90. The 
probability of profiting was 219-550 or about 
398-1000. 

The penny slot machine paid 145 times per 
thousand, It paid back $5.81 out of $10.00 put 
in; which gives the “profit” probability of 581- 
1000. The probability of getting the jack pot was 
1-996, 

News about the project spread to other classes, 
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and many pupils stopped after class to ask about 
it. Some of the boys were particularly—and 
even morbidly—interested in looking for “sys- 
tems of pay-offs’” which, of course, are non- 
existent. In order to satisfy curiosity concerning 
the entire project, results of the plays were 
posted upon the bulletin board. 

The writers consider a project such as this of 
no small worth. Some of the probable outcomes 
are: 


1. Increased correlation between mathematics 
and life situations 


2. Some appreciation of the mathematics of 
probability 

3. A motivation factor both for this class and 

other classes 
4. A better realization of the need of more cases 
before generalizations are attempted 

There are, however, some unfavorable aspects 

of a project of this kind which should be taken 

into consideration before a teacher launches upon 
a similar one: 


1, It takes several days to complete such a proj- 
ect 

2. The classroom is almost certain to be noisy, 
especially when the slot machines are running 

4. The project might be misinterpreted to the 
patrons by pupils, especially by pupils not in 
the class. All possible precautions must be 
taken through the medium of the school’s 
program of interpretation to minimize this 
danger; otherwise the teacher might find him- 
self in an exceedingly embarrassing and deli- 
cate position. 

How much this or any similar project may 
succeed in curbing any impulse to gamble is open 
to question. It can probably be said, however, 
that the pupils have their eyes opened to the 
odds against them when they drop a nickel into 
a slot machine, 


Group Activities in Nigeria 
Schools 


James L. Nsmma 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


| HAVE often wondered how you would react 
to a description of group activities in the col- 
leges and secondary schools of Nigeria. 

Nigeria, like the rest of Africa, is a land of 
paradoxes. In the midst of a scientific civiliza- 
tion, she has tasted transition after transition, 
shading her clock of simplicity by slow degrees 
in the same order that has been influenced by 
new religious dogmas, political entanglements, 
and educational practices. 

With the philosophy of most of the schools 
centered on character training and learning the 
three R’s, the entire work has been oversimpli- 
fied and non-essentials emphasized. The students 
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are tied down on the learning of subject-matter, 
Any other undertaking beyond the prescribed 
courses on the time-table is considered a breach 
of school discipline, and the sudent is severely 
reprimanded. This narrowness of perspectives 
on the part of school personnel in seeing the 
counterparts of a student’s development hinders 
considerably the use of initiative on the part of 
the learners. Consequently, group activities 
seem to be almost entirely neglected. 

Also the lack of sufficient institutions of higher 
learning makes it difficult ever to arrive at a 
stage where group activities may be practicable. 
Children go through elementary schools when 
they are too young to assume responsibility 
which would call for the exercise of initiative. 
At the age of fifteen or sixteen when they are 
ready to enter the secondary school, only about 
five per cent do so, 

In the few secondary schools which are mostly 
missionary schools, religious dogmas have ham- 
pered the existence and growth of anything 
which is not in accord with the religious “thou 
shalt nots!” Most social clubs are looked upon 
as a menace to religious practices. 

There are welfare clubs which are also chiefly 
religious in outlook, and in which young people 
render assistance and service to old people who 
need help but have no children. Many of the 
churches do not approve of dancing, and as a 
consequence, boys and girls who have a desire 
for dancing have no organized dancing groups. 
Those students who cannot escape the drive and 
desire for dancing are forced to seek and join 
outside-of-schcol groups which may make their 
future social adjustment difficult. 

There are, however, groups of Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, Debating Teams, and Literary Clubs, 
but, in all, development of leadership has re- 
ceived very little attention. Nigeria is, therefore, 
a rich field for development of work in group 
guidance and leadership. 





Spring-a-Dance 
(Continued from page 274) 
tables, where the “Spring-a-Dance Food” is 
featured in the form of angel food cakes hollowed 
out in the centers and filled with Bavarian 
cream. Bavarian cream is fruit flavored gelatin 
into which has been stirred a variety of fresh 
fruits and whipped cream and chopped nuts. 
This takes the place of the conventional ice 
cream and cake. Topped with whipped cream, 
or chocolate marshmallow dressing and a mara- 
schino cherry, individual helpings will be a feast 
to the eye as well as to the palate. 

We hope these specialties interspersed through- 
out your program will help you and your class- 
mates to HAVE SOME FUN. 





Self control is a basic element in the discipline 
of others. 





A man placed in command by circumstances 
best uses that authority in helpful leadership, 
never in petty bossing. 
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ican schools may find adaptable to their 

use. It was worked out by a class of forty- 

five eighth-grade girls last fall for American 
Education Week and proved so successful we 
thought others might want to use it. 

It consists of spoken parts to be done by nine 
people (one or two could do all of them in a 
small group) while a chorus hums or sings as 
directed. Most of the music is known or easily 
available to most singing groups; even grade 
children can do it, while it would be equally 
effective done by a four-part choir. We per- 
formed it with an accompaniment on a small 
parlor organ which blended nicely with the girls’ 
voices; it could be done without accompaniment 
or with a piano. It stresses the idea that the 
facts we learn in school increase our patriotism 
and understanding of the world as well as of our 
own country. It offers excellent practice for 
speakers as well as singers. 

Chorus sings six bars of America, ex- 
pressively, holding the last note in each 
phrase, 

Chorus hums the last nine bars of 
“America” (key of G) 

SPEAKER 1: Let us remember, as we strive 
for victory in these difficult times, that 
much depends upon our patriotism. A 
nation without patriots who believe in 
it and love it will surely fail. 

In school we have learned much about 
the history, the regions, and the people 
of America. What we have learned 
makes us proud to be Americans. 
Chorus sings: Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring! 
Chorus hums the verse of “Yankee 
Doodle” (key of G) three times. 

SPEAKER 2: We are proud to be Americans 
because we know that our forefathers 
earned freedom in ’76. Although they 
were poorly equipped and organized, 
they had the courage to fight against a 
stronger power for the liberty in which 
they so firmly believed. We like to re- 
member that even as they marched to 
battle, they sang a gay little tune which 
every school child knows today. 

Chorus sings: Yankee Doodle, keep it up! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy; 
Mind the music and the step 
And with the girls be handy. 
Chorus hums six bars of the refrain of 
“Go Down, Moses” (key of G minor) 

SPEAKER 3: We are proud to be Americans 
because we know that in 1865 we again 
earned freedom. This time under the 
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leadership of Abraham Lincoln, our 
country decided that no American, no 
matter what his color, could ever be 
the slave of any other American. 
Chorus sings (key of C): Let-my people go! 
Glory, glory halleluiah! 
Glory, glory halleluiah! 
Glory, glory halleluiah! 
His truth is marching on! 
Chorus hums the first four bars of “John 
Peel” (key of C) 

SPEAKER 4: We are proud to be Americans 
because we know what many nationali- 
ties have contributed to our country. We 
appreciate the sturdy dependability of 
the English; 

Chorus sings: Do you ken John Peel in 
his coat so gay? 
—the music and art of the Italians; 
Chorus sings: Hearken, hearken, music sounds 
afar! (“A Merry life,” key of C) 
—the scientific genius of the Germans; 
Chorus sings: Auch, du lieber Augustine, Augus- 
tine, Augustine; 
Ach, du lieber Augustine, Augus- 
tine - stine (key of G) 
—the spiritual stability of the Orientals; 
Chorus sings: Swaying, swaying, climb the Bur- 
mese maids, 
One by one, one by one, up the 
temple stair. (“Burmese Maid,” 
from Sing Along World of Music 
Series) 
Chorus hums the last four bars of the 
verse of “Aloha O” (key of G). 

SPEAKER 5: We are proud to be Amevicans 
because we know about the widely 
different parts of our vast country. 
Even without traveling, we can visual- 
ize the many regions that make up our 
America. The beautiful harbors and 
mountains of Hawaii— 

Chorus sings: Farewell to thee, farewell to thee 
—the great cattle ranches of the West— 
Chorus sings: Home, home on the range (key 
of G) 
—the cotton fields of the South— 
Chorus sings: The sun shines bright on my old 
Kentucky home (key of G). 
—the rolling farm lands of the Middle 
West— 
Chorus sings: Old McDonald had a farm (key 
of G) 
—and our great industrial cities. 
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Chorus sings all of “The Sidewalks of 
New York” (key of G). 

Chorus hums the verse of “The Church 
in the Wildwood” (Key of G). 


SPEAKER 6: We are proud to be Americans 
because we know that we have freedom 
to worship God according to our person- 
al beliefs. Our forefathers came to this 
country for this freedom, and through 
the years we have not lost this sacred 
right. All over America we find dif- 
ferent types of churches, from the hum- 
ble little building in the country to the 
great candle-lit cathedral. 

Chorus sings: Oh, come, come, come, come! 


Come to the church in the wild- 
wood; 
Oh, come to the church in the 
vale; 
No spot is so dear to my childhood 
as the little brown church in the 
vale. 

Chorus hums the first twelve bars of 

“Stout Hearted Men” (key of D). 


SPEAKER 7: We are proud to be Americans 
because we have learned about our 
great men—those who led in battle; 
those who made our laws; those whose 
inventions have made life more abund- 
ant for us; those who have written our 
books, painted our pictures and com- 
posed our songs; and those who have 
organized our industries. We are proud 
to be fellow-Americans with them. 

Chorus sings: Then there’s nothing in the world 
Can halt or mar a plan 
When stout-hearted men 
Can stick together, man to man. 
Chorus hums the first four bars of 
“Taps” (key of G). 

SPEAKER 8: We are proud to be Americans 
because we know that in 1918 we at- 
tempted to share our democracy with 
other nations of the world. 

Chorus sings: Over there (key of G). 
Chorus hums “Over There” quickly 
three times, 
We have studied also of our defenders 
of freedom today on all the battle fronts 
of this war. The Army— 
Chorus sings: You’re in the army now; 
You’re not behind the plow. 
(key of G) 
—the Navy— 
Chorus sings: Anchors aweigh, my boys; 
Anchors aweigh. (key of D) 
—the Marines— 
Chorus sings: From the halls of Montezuma to 
the shores of Tripoli. (key of D). 
—and the air forces. 


Chorus sings: Off we go, into the wild blue 
yonder, 


Climbing high into the sun. 
(key of G) 


Chorus hums bars 5 to 9 of “The Army 

Air Corps” 
We are proud of all those who are fight- 
ing in Europe, in Asia, in the South 
Seas, for a free world tomorrow. 


Chorus sings all of “The Victory Polka” 
(key of C). 

Chorus hums the first eight bars of 
“America, the Beautiful.” (key of C). 


SPEAKER 9: We are proud to be Americans 
because we know that our country can 
help the rest of the world in the years 
that will follow this war. We must show 
other nations that people of all races, 
creeds, and occupations can live together 
peaceably and happily. Our patriotism 
must be world patriotism, founded on 
brotherhood and understanding. 

Chorus sings: America, America, 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brother- 
hood 
From sea to shining sea. 
NOTES ON PERFORMING 
“EDUCATION FOR PATRIOTISM” 


1. Arrange the chorus in its usual formation 
with the speakers on the front row. 


2, Accompany on an organ, If a pipe organ is 
not available, an old fashioned parlor organ will 
do nicely. It may be behind the group, or in 
the middle of the second row. From the latter 
position the singers may be easily kept together. 

3. Each speaker should wait until the chorus 
has hummed one or two bars of the music an- 
nouncing his theme before beginning his speech, 
An exception to this is that where speeches are 
interrupted by the chorus—speeches 4, 5, and 8— 
the speech should be continued on the last note 
the chorus sings. 

4. The music should be continuous. If the 
speaker is ready, it should hold the last note 
smoothly until time to begin the next theme. 

5. Substitutions can easily be made in several 
places. “There’s a Star Spangled Banner Wav- 
ing Somewhere” could replace “Stout-Hearted 
Men”; “Marching Along Together” could be used 
instead of “Victory Polka” and almost any ori- 
ental music familiar tc the group could be used 
instead of “Burmese Maid.” Another nationali- 
ty could be substituted if oriental music were 
not available. 

6. After speeches 5 and 8 solo voices may be 
used in the music with the chorus humming. 





Conservation and repair of existing school 
supplies and equipment is being taught students 
in many schools, How this project was handled 
in a junior high school in Milford, Massachusetts, 
is told by Lillian Rose Fine in a recent issue of 
Cleanliness Training.—(School Management.) 
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of a famous painting is an interesting and 

valuable project. It has been tried and 
found satisfactory for the past two years by one 
of the homerooms in the Grand Haven (Michi- 
gan) Junior High School. Here the homeroom 
period is for twenty minutes from 1:15 to 1:35 
each day. Every Wednesday has been set aside 
for the study of a famous painting. 

The Public Library has a set of the “Instructor 
Picture Study Series” selected and arranged by 
Mary E, Owen,’ from which it is happy to lend 
1Published by the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 

ville, New York. 
pictures to the school. These are full color re- 
productions of famous paintings, 9 3/4 x 12 1/3 
inches in size. Each one is enclosed in a heavy 
folder one page of which contains a brief de- 
scription and some questions on it, while a sec- 
ond page has a short story on the life and work 
of the artist. 


On Monday the picture is placed on a special 
bulletin board where it can be seen by all stu- 
dents. It stays there for one week so the boys 
and girls have an opportunity to examine its 
details at their leisure. This they often do. It 
is not strange to see groups of these seventh 
graders, both boys and girls, standing near the 
picture to study points of interest or discuss 
persons or things in the picture. 

The homeroom discussion comes on Wednes- 
day. One of the students has volunteered to 
lead the discussion and has prepared for this 
responsibility. First he reads the description 
of the painting as found in the folder, He then 
asks the questions which appear at the end of 
the description. These are answered by members 
of the group. The eagerness with which seventh 
graders enter into discussion of these famous 
paintings is astonishing. When the project was 
undertaken two years ago the teacher feared that 
the boys especially would ridicule such study as 
“sissy stuff.” ‘There has been no such reaction 
either year. Boys are just as interested as girls 
in appraising a picture or in answering simple 
questions about it. 

In a study of “The Horse Fair” by Rosa Bon- 
heur, such questions as the following would be 
asked, answered, and discussed. The leaders 
have been trained to emphasize the “why?” ques- 
tions. 

1. What four horses hold your attention the 

longest? Why? 

2. What besides the spot of sunlight helps to 

make them more prominent than the rest? 

3. Which horses seem proud? Why do you 

think so? 

4. Which seem frightened or angry? Why? 

5. Do you think that these horses are strong? 

How do the actions of the drivers help us to 
know this? 
Which one of these horses would you like to 
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A HOMEROOM program based on the study 





A Picture a Week 


FRANK MEYER 
Grand Haven Junior High School 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


buy? Why? 

What forms the background of the picture? 

8. From which direction do you think that the 
sunlight is coming? Why? 

9. Does it seem to you that Rosa Bonheur loved 
and knew the out-of-doors? Why? 

10. Where would you go to see the original 
painting of “‘The Horse Fair’? 

Following this discussion the leader reads the 
brief biography of the artist, found on the sec- 
ond page of the folder. From this material he 
asks questions which he has formulated. In con- 
sidering Rosa Bonheur, his questions would be 
similar to these: 

1. Where was the artist born? 

2. To whom was she first apprenticed? 

3. Only when did she finally become delighted 

with her studies? Why? 

4. What were her favorite subjects for the 
canvas? 

What is considered her masterpiece? 
6. How did she dress to sketch the horses? 

Why? 

7. How long did she work in preparing to paint 
this picture? 

8. What did she have at her home that was dif- 
ferent? 

9. Was she a successful artist? How do you 
know? 

10. ‘Do you like this picture? Why or why not? 

A great deal of stress is placed on the last 
question. The leader tries to draw from his fel- 
low students the reasons for their enjoyment of 
the picture. Sometimes most of the group dis- 
likes the picture and gives its reasons for such a 
feeling. But the aim is to show the students 
why people through the years have enjoyed the 
picture, with the result that it has become a 
famous masterpiece. The teacher, not a special- 
ist in art by any means, is always ready to assist 
in the discussion and to help guide the thinking 
along constructive lines. 

On Friday there are a few questions about the 
picture on the homeroom test. While this may 
be breaking all the rules relative to the theory 
of homeroom, this teacher gives a quiz on Fri- 
day over the week’s homeroom programs. A 
number of questions about the picture and the 
artist are included. This makes the picture study 
a real business proposition and, as far as can be 
detected, does not weaken appreciation for these 
works of art. It does cause more serious con- 
sideration of the picture than would a per- 
functory glimpse during an isolated homeroom 
program unrelated to any larger whole. 

This study of a picture a week has many edu- 
cational values to commend it. It is a worth- 
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while homeroom program, Junior high students 
enjoy a project of this type. There is no great 
problem of motivation. These boys and girls 
are quite willing to examine and discuss master- 
pieces of art. As a result, they are exposed to 
from thirty to forty famous paintings in a school 
year. They become familiar with them and with 
the artists who produced them. They can enjoy 
the beauty of each picture for a week—and, if 
Keats is correct, for a long time thereafter. There 
is much correlation with other school subjects. 
It is often that some point in the discussion leads 
the class into the field of history, literature, geo- 
graphy, science, mathematics, or music. Finally, 
this is one satisfactory method of helping junior 
high students recognize and appreciate one phase 
of their great cultural heritage. 

Some teachers will not have access to the “In- 
structor Picture Study Series.” This should not 
prevent the study of a great painting once a 
week. A little ingenuity and possibly a bit more 
work will result in a good program. The school 
or public library may have other picture series. 
Some well known pictures of historical scenes 
and characters may be used in this plan and 
closely correlated with junior high history. Many 
publishing houses put out good pictures at a 
nominal cost. Sunday editions of metropolitan 
newspapers often carry excellent reproductions 
of famous paintings. Pictures may be collected 
by teachers and students from calendars, maga- 
zines, and advertising materials, These may all 
be used. The encyclopedia will give information 
about the picture and artist. Questions may be 
formulated by the teacher or pupils. A worth- 
while discussion about the masterpiece will re- 
sult. While it is realized that this type of home- 
room program is not essentially new, it has 
proved so helpful and valuable that it is recom- 
mended to all who are interested in attempting 
something different. 





North Dakota High School 
Graduating Exercises 
(Continued from page 262) 


selected by the superintendent on the round 
robin plan. 

The selections of the guest speaker is seldom 
assumed by the school board. This is the super- 
intendent’s function, but in a fifth of the schools 
he secures the school board’s approval. The 
superintendents do not want the address to ex- 
ceed forty minutes in length and are very ap- 
preciative if it is not over thirty minutes. Most 
prefer that the address be given without the use 
of a manuscript. Though there is no suggestion 
to the speaker about what should be said, a few 
schools do wish the address to be developed from 
the class motto—an imposition, for it might seri- 
ously hamper the speaker. One-fifth of the sup- 
erintendents prefer the elocutionary type of 
speaker, the rest the conversational type. Yet 
all want a dynamic, forceful speaker, able to 
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discuss topics in an interesting and inspirational 
manner. The speaker is introduced by the super- 
intendent, even though no other events on the 
program are announced by him. 


The class members, when permitted to decide, 
favor caps and gowns, and though a few super- 
intendents frown on high school graduates wear- 
ing caps and gowns, they are worn in over half 
the schools. The cost is not great, and it does 
eliminate the dress parade so characteristic of 
many graduations. A few schools own the caps 
and gowns which are rented to the pupils for the 
occasion, but usually they are rented from some 
company whose business is furnishing caps and 
gowns. 


Awards are made at seven-tenths of the gradu- 
ation exercises, but it would seem that most of 
these awards such as those given for participation 
in extra-curricular activities, magazine subscrip- 
tions, and even scholarships, which in reality are 
promotional advertising, should be given at the 
last high school assembly meeting. Those awards 
which have a decided local appeal such as the 
Legion Good Citizenship Award may properly 
have a place on the program. Many schools 
make no other presentation other than the diplo- 
ma, a recognition that the graduation exercises 
should mean the completion of the high school 
work. 


Because the seating capacity is usually over- 
taxed, provision is made to reserve seats for par- 
ents and friends of the graduates. This courtesy 
is also extended to members of the school board 
and the faculty. 


These graduation exercises have become an 
important event in the lives of the boys and the 
girls of the high schools. They should be of 
great interpretive significance, for they mean the 
transition from school life to the outside world, 
All the energy and the planning the faculty puts 
into making the program worthwhile has a sig- 
nificant influence on all who participate. The 
commencement program deserves the support of 
the public. 





Latin America 


“Latin America and the World Struggle for 
Freedom” is the title of one of the most recent of 
the unit studies in American problems issued by 
the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Something of the scope of this 
important piece of work may be seen from the 
section titles: Historical Development in Latin 
America in the Twentieth Century; the Geo- 
graphical Setting; Nations and Peoples of Latin 
America; Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indian Republics; Articultural Life and Problems 
of Latin America; Mining, Manufacture, and 
Transportation; Cultural Trends and Social Prob- 
lems; Latin-American Relations with the United 
States; Latin America and the World Struggle 
for Freedom. The booklet is richly illustrated 
with pictures, charts and maps.—High School 
Journal. 
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ENATCHEE High School has a Girls’ Club 
\/ of which all girls of the school are auto- 

matically elected to membership. That 
organization functions well through various com- 
mittees. It has four smaller groups, with a def- 
inite program of activities. Three of these are 
pep clubs with membership limited to thirty-five 
each. Girls who would like to belong make 
application and are subsequently voted upon by 
the respective groups. Since these clubs have a 
program of promotion of all school activities, it 
seems best that membership be based upon the 
election. A student must have had a semester of 
residence before making application for mem- 
bership. 

The Heinz Club was established twenty years 
ago so that transfer students might have an op- 
portunity to become active in a limited group as 
soon as they arrive. Because the club wishes to 
remain as democratic as possible, there is no 
election of members. There are no dues for this 
club either. Two local girls interested in meet- 
ing people act as student assistants. 

Students who are new to a community feel the 
need of establishing friends when they arrive. 
Both parents are employed more frequently in 
these families than in the case of those who have 
homes established earlier in the community. For 
that reason, these girls feel the need of more 
companionship at school. 

When a girl enrolls, her name is given by the 
Dean of Girls to the advisor of the Heinz Club. 
After meeting the advisor she is introduced to 
the student assistants and encouraged to attend 
the weekly twenty-minute meetings held at 12:15 
each Wednesday noon. She is furnished with a 
student hostess, who assists her in finding loca- 
tions in the building for the first day or two. 
When her church affiliation has been learned, 
she is introduced to a member who will see that 
she has an opportunity to meet the other girls 
attending her church. The home room makes 
an effort to make her feel welcome. 

At the first meeting which a girl attends she is 
given a green pickle pin furnished gratis by the 
H. J. Heinz Company. Local students are alert 
to assist those wearing the insigne. This sym- 
bol was selected because it has come to represent 
th 57 varieties, just as the girls represent a vari- 
ety of communities A column devoted to the 
events of twenty years ago in the local paper 
recently carried an article about the formation 
of the club, with the information that the Heinz 
Company provided their products for the dinner 
which was served to the charter members and 
their parents. 

In addition to the regular business meeting, 
the vice president reports weekly on the Girls’ 
Club Cabinet meeting. This is held on Tuesday 
afternoon. Activities of all the four clubs are re- 
ported, in addition to those of the departments 
of the Girls’ Club. Following the reports short 
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Heinz Club for Newcomers 


Este.tA KyNeE 


Wenatchee High School 
Wenatchee, Washington 


get-acquainted devices or puzzles are used in 
these noon meetings. Knitting and other work 
for the Red Cross are also done on Wednesday 
noons, in addition to the time devoted to this 
work out of school hours. 

Each month there is one social meeting in the 
evening. Some members find it more convenient 
to attend only the social meetings. If there is 
no home offered by a member, the Girls’ Club 
Room is always available upon request. Refresh- 
ments for these meetings are furnished by the 
girls or by special assessment. 

These monthly programs vary, but the typical 
year’s calendar will be suggested here. Sep- 
tember has been found satisfactory for a treasure 
hunt. This enables the members to get ac- 
quainted with the vicinity. It is well to take 
advantage of the weather for an outdoor meet- 
ing. The places for quest are best selected by 
the local girls assisting the advisor. 

Hallowe’en may be observed indoors or out, as 
the weather permits. It is usually a combination 
of outdoor and indoor activities. 

All sophomore girls and the Heinz Club mem- 
bers are guests of the Girls’ Club at the annual 
Harvest Hop held in the gym in November. This 
is a costume party where box suppers are auc- 
tioned at the party attended by girls only. Cider 
is furnished by the Girls’ Club. Prizes are 
awarded for the best costumes. Country danc- 
ing follows a short program. This meeting lasts 
from five until eight o’clock, as it occurs on a 
school day. 

December affords an outdoor meeting when 
either coasting or a skating party is given. The 
city safety zones are used if transportation is not 
available for going to a nearby lake. 

The girls attend a basketball game together in 
January, after which they meet at the home of a 
member for refreshments. If the group is inter- 
ested in boys, they may invite their friends to a 
Valentine party in February. Some years they 
prefer observing this holiday without special 
guests. 

Local girls are invited in March, when St. 
Patrick’s Day is easily observed. This may be a 
kid party, which is never difficult to plan. Some 
years a theatre party is held this month. 

A potluck dinner is held once a year. If this 
is held in April, the group will attend either the 
Senior or the Dramatics Club play after the din- 
ner. Mothers of the members are honored at an 
annual tea the second Sunday in May at the 
home of one of the girls. 

Snapshots of some of the evening meetings 
are offered to the school annual for the activity 
pages. A group picture appears in the yearbook 
without cost to the group, since it is not a money- 
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making organization. 
group picture there. 

The vice president represents her club at the 
snnual potluck dinner which is held at the end 
of the fall semester for all members of the Girls’ 
Club Cabinet. The vice president for the spring 
semester also attends the picnic held each year 
for the officers of the second semester. 

The average number of girls transferring here 
annually is sixty. This does not indicate that all 
would continue to attend the meetings during the 
entire year. When the girls find the special in- 
terests of the new members, they make an effort 
to encourage them to attend other clubs. Before 
the year is over, many of the new girls are tak- 
ing part in the dramatics and the sports. The 
officers do not feel that they have been unsuc- 
cessful when the attendance decreases in the 
spring if they see the names of their club mem- 
bers appear in other activities of the school as 
soon as they are eligible for membership. 

The Girls’ Club which organized the Heinz 
Club feels justified in encouraging other schools 
to promote such an organization. 


Other clubs pay for their 


Publication Staff Promotions 
LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


2339 Hilgard Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


EMOCRACY should be read about, thought 

about, talked about in high school, but that 
is not all. Its dynamic principles should be ap- 
plied in school life. Nowhere is this more true 
than in providing leadership for student publi- 
cations. 

Every school is a community, and every stu- 
dent is a citizen. Like their parents, boys and 
girls should learn to choose their leaders wisely. 
They should accept responsibilities for their fail- 
ures as well as their successes. 

Adult citizens select leaders in various ways. 
If the position requires just general ability, they 
arrange an election. If the position requires 
specialized training, they devise civil service sys- 
tems or similar means of selection. 

So it should be in high school. A football hero 
may “get by” as student body president. The 
prettiest girl in school “may do” as a secretary. 
Hence, student body offices may be filled by gen- 
eral elections. 

Leadership on student publications cannot be 
provided so simply. The most popular boy or 
girl in school may make a poor editor or man- 
ager. In fact, he may destroy in a few weeks 
what it may have taken years to build. 

Obviously, important posts in student publica- 
tions require specialized training. Hence, they 
should not be filled in an election by the students 
as a whole or by the senior class or by some club. 
That would be unwise. 

With these statements, many publication ad- 
visers agree. In fact some will add, “I always 
choose the editor and manager.” This is true of 
many student publications in the United States, 
perhaps the majority of them. 
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Unquestionably most of the advisers make a 
wise choice, but the process is undemocratic. The 
adviser, the principal, the committee of teachers 
who takes the decision from the students robs 
them of their rights as citizens! 

Who, then, should make the decision if neither 
the faculty nor the student body? That question 
is answered easily. Students—like their par- 
ents—should provide a special board to examine 
candidates for promotion. 

Yes, the city government has civil service 
bodies to look into the qualifications of police- 
men, firemen, and other employees. School dis- 
tricts have boards of education to investigate 
prospective teachers. And in most cases these 
groups do a good job. 

Similarly, then, each school may recognize in 
its student body constitution a committee known 
as the board of publication or the editorial board 
which has authority to make major publication 
appointments. 

Who shall be on the board? That will depend 
upon the school. Let’s take a school that has a 
newspaper, a yearbook, and a radio bureau. In 
that case, the editor and manager of each with 
the faculty advisers of each should comprise 
the board of publications. 

So much for “who” makes the decisions. How 
shall they be made? If the student publications 
have well-considered methods for training and 
selecting their staff members, they already will 
have adequate records of all who are eligible. 

Naturally, only students with experience on 
student. publications should be considered. More- 
over, their scholastic standing should be good 
enough to warrant their giving the time to an 
important position on the newspaper or year- 
book. As a rule only juniors or seniors should 
hold the major posts. 

The board of publication should invite all can- 
didates for promotion to major posts to submit 
letters of application with suggestions for im- 
proving the student publication. It should also 
give each candidate a chance to present his ideas 
and to answer questions at a board meeting. 

Once all the applications have been submitted, 
the board of publications should give careful 
consideration to all factors involved. It should 
put the welfare of the newspaper and yearbook 
above the personal wishes of any student or 
group of students. It should be fair, just, con- 
siderate. 

Minor positions on publications, of course, may 
be filled by the editorial staff. Usually the editor 
or manager—according to whether the editorial 
or business staff is involved—should consult the 
adviser. Then he should make a recommenda- 
tion, which the editorial staff may confirm. 

What is vital is this: the process of selection 
should be democratic. That means that it should 
be made by students for students. Thus, advisers 
can help students do more than read about, think 
about, and talk about democracy. They can help 
make democracy a reality in school life. 


Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series of 
three articles by this authority on 
Staffs. 
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ARRY C. McKown in Assembly and Audi- 
H torium Activities (Macmillan, 1930), made 
six “guesses” as to the possible future of 
the assembly: 
1. That the audience will participate more ac- 
tively in the program. 
2. That programs and series of programs will 
attain greater unity through a central theme. 


3. That schools will exchange programs. 

4, That evaluation of programs will be more ob- 
jective. 

5. That professional training for sponsors of 
assemblies will be demanded. 


6. That such training will be provided in insti- 
tutions for the education of teachers. 


Ruth Strang in Group Activities in Colleges 
and Secondary Schools (Harper and Brothers, 
1941), commented on McKown’s predictions as 
follows: “At the present time little evidence of 
progress in most of these directions is available 
in published form.” 


After working on the articles in this series 
during the current school year, it is the belief of 
the writer that more progress has been made 
than the literature indicates. Work is now go- 
ing forward on a series of articles dealing with 
high schooi assembly programs for the 1944-45 
year to be published in School Activities. It is 
hoped that these will prove more constructive 
and helpful than the suggestions published dur- 
ing the current school year. If schools co-operate 
by contributing accounts of what they are doing 
in the development of assemblies, the 1944-45 
series should make available some material which 
will indicate progress not only in the directions 
forecast by McKown, but also in other ways. 

The help of those who are pioneering in this 
field is needed in order to make the ideas and 
Suggestions of maximum value to all schools. 
These are busy times for everyone, but we be- 
lieve that your time and efforts will not be 
wasted if you send us accounts of what you are 
doing to vitalize assembly programs and make 
them serve the changing needs of today’s schools. 

How are your assemblies planned? How are 
the programs or series of programs unified? What 
theme or themes should be emphasized during 
the 1944-45 school year? What has been done 
in your locality to promote exchange of assembly 
programs among schools? What programs or 
series of programs have been of most value dur- 
ing the current school year? How do you evalu- 
ate your programs? What new ideas and tech- 
niques have been originated in your school which 
you believe would be helpful to others in ar- 
ranging their programs? What suggestions do 
you have to offer on how ta make the articles 
dealing with assemblies more useful and prac- 
tical? Any suggestions or materials you have 
to contribute will be much appreciated. 


, 


Assembly Programs for April 


C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


ApriIL Has MANY EVENTS SUITABLE FOR PROGRAMS 


April has many historical dates and events 
particularly suitable for observance in special 
assembly programs. (See the “Something to Do” 
department for a list of birthdays, historical 
events, and special dates for April.) These offer 
unlimited opportunities for utilizing many things 
in planning assemblies which classes and ac- 
tivity groups are doing. In addition to the pro- 
posals given below, there are many other events 
in April which would be equally appropriate for 
planning programs consistent with the school’s 
educational program. 


An Easter assembly—held on Good Friday—is 
traditional in a number of places. This year 
Easter is April 9. Jefferson’s birthday, April 13, 
would be a suitable time for a program to em- 
phasize American ideals. Washington Irving’s 
birthday, April 3, and Shakespeare’s birthday, 
April 23, would be appropriate times for literary 
programs. Conservation week, April 3-9; Na- 
tional Garden Week, April 17-23; and Audubon 
Day, April 26, are events which would be of 
much interest in connection with the school’s 
science activities. Late in April or early in May, 
it is the practice in a number of schools to give 
assembly programs to introduce the high school 
to grade pupils who are expected to enroll the 
following autumn. For an outline of a program 
of this kind, see the article “Conduct a Preview 
of High School Life for Future Freshmen,” in 
School Activities, February, 1944, page 216. 


OUTLINE OF POSSIBLE PROGRAMS 
For EAcH WEEK IN APRIL 
Here is an Easter assembly program reported 
from the Miami, Oklahoma, Senior High School: 


Sponsored by Girl Reserves and Hy-Y Clubs 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for another.” 


Orchestra—Adagio Pathetique—Godard 


Chorus and Orchestra—Unfold Ye Portals 
from “The Redemption”—Gounod 


Choral Reading—9lst Psalm—senior group 
Prayers—Ralph McCandliss and Fred Bauder 
Reading—Lead, Kindly Light—Peggy O’Brien 


Chorus—The Lord’s Prayer—Emily Ann Dan- 
ielson, Director 


Reading—There Is No Death—Annette Jones 


Solo and Chorus: O Lord Most Holy (Frank) 
Jean Coffin (soprano); Acc.—Shirley Ross 

Two Harps—Hymns—Doris Feldman and Ar- 
lene Root 


Girls’ Glee Club—Lift Thine Eyes from Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” 
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Reading—Crossing the Bar—Jim Hartley 


Violin Solo and Chorus—Adagio from Beetho- 
ven’s “Moonlight Sonata”—Melvin Michael; Acc., 
Vivian Proctor 


Reading—The Crucifixion—Russell Bartmes— 
Dorothy Hahn 


Solo—How Beautiful Upon the Mountains— 
(Harker)—Robert Reinert (baritone); Acc.— 
Shirley Ross 

Reading—The Resurrection—Patsy Ange, Jack 
Lexow 

Hallelujah Chorus from “The Messiah” by 
Handel—Chorus and Orchestra 

Chorus under the direction of Mr. Robert 
Reinert 

Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Al G 
Wright 

Club Presidents: Patsy Ange, Henry Perry 

Club Sponsors: Miss Baughman, Mr. Phenix 

Decorations: Mrs. Henry, Rosemary Marcoux 

Sound and Lights: Rubin Smulin, Bob Trigg 

Program arranged by Mrs. Crawford 

It is suggested that in most of the programs 
for April emphasis be given to the importance 
of co-operation in planning for the future. The 
four programs outlined below might be unified 
around some such central theme as “America 
and the Future”, “Co-operation for a Better 
World”, etc. The four special events selected 
around which to build April programs are: Army 
Day, April 6; Pan-American Day, April 14; Ar- 
bor Day, April 22 (program to be given Friday, 








April 21); and National Boy and Girl Week, 
April 24-May 1. These dates have been chosen 
because they stand for things which seem of 
unusual significance this year and are linked to 
contemporary problems. A well-rounded schedule 
of assemblies for April can be arranged around 
their observance. 
PROGRAMS FOR THE FIRST WEEK 

Army Day, April 6. On April 6, 1917, Congress 
passed a resolution setting forth that a state of 
war existed between the United States and Ger- 
many. In 1927 th Military Order of the World 
War voted to observe the anniversary of the dec- 
laration of war as Army Day. The day has been 
observed by this organization every year since. 
Other organizations soon began to participate 
in the observance, including the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion. In 
recent years, especially since the beginning of 
the present war, more and more schools have 
started observing Army Day. It seems fitting 
and proper that this year high schools should 
hold assemblies on Army Day to honor their 
former students who are serving in this branch 
of the military forces and to focus attention on 
problems related to the war and national se- 
curity. 

The following outline might be suggestive to 
schools in arranging a program suitable for the 
occasion: 

Chairman—Student Leader. 

Patriotic Selections—Audience. (Following are 





Secondary Education 
A Quarterly 


“The only magazine devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of secondary school teachers.” 


Articles from Secondary Education are listed in The 
Educational Index and are quoted by leading national 
and state educational journals. 


Subscription rates are $1.00 per year for four issues. 


SECONDARY 
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some which would be _ suitable: “America”, 
“America, the Beautiful’, Anchors Aweigh”, 
“Marine Hymn”, “Field Artillery Song”, ‘“There’s 
a Long, Long Trail Awinding”, “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning”, “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile’, “Let’s 
Bring New Glory to Old Glory”, “Army Air 
Corps”, etc. 

Introductory Remarks—‘“The History of Army 
Day”—Chairman. 

Talks: 

“The Army Fights for American Ideals and 
Freedom”’—Student. 

“Greetings from the Army’—Army Officer 
(If possible, former student). 

“Experience in Action”—Army Private (If 
possible, former student). 

One-Act Play—Dramatics Club. (“Because It 
Rained” from “A Play a Month,” Walter H. Bak- 
er Co., Boston, is a special one-act play for April) 

Talk—“Educational Opportunities in the 
Army’’—Teacher or Principal. 

Panel or open discussion: “After the war, 
should a year of training in the Army or Navy 
be required of every young man when he reaches 
the age when military service can be expected 
of him?”—Group of Students. 

The program might end with an appropriate 
ceremony in honor of former students now serv- 
ing in the armed forces, Salute to the Flag, and 
selections by the band. 

PROGRAM FOR SECOND WEEK 

Pan-American Day, April 14. The governing 
board of the Pan-American Union adopted a res- 
olution in 1930 setting forth the desirability of 
observing a day to be known as Pan-American 
Day in all the American Republics and suggest- 
ing April 14, the date of the resolution creating 
the Pan-American Union, as an appropriate time, 
and recommended that all the governments rep- 
resented in the Union designate that day as Pan- 
American Day. The various governments acted 
favorably on the recommendation. President 
Hoover issued a proclamation on March 7, 1931, 
ordering that the Flag be displayed on all gov- 
ernment buildings on April 14 and inviting the 
schools, civic associations, and people of the 
United States generally to observe the day with 
appropriate ceremonies, “thereby giving expres- 
sion to the spirit of continental solidarity and to 
the sentiment of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the Government and people of the United 
States entertain toward the peoples and Govern- 
ments of the other American Republics.” 

This event is particularly suited to an assembly 
program. Our future is closely linked with other 
countries of the Americas. The Good Neighbor 
Policy has resulted in an era of good feeling and 
co-operation among the Republics of the Ameri- 
cas, The work of the Pan-American Union offers 
hope that someday a similar worldwide organi- 
zation to promote peace, goodwill, and mutual 
co-operation will be practical. 

Schools which plan programs for this day can 
obtain helpful materials from the Pan-American 
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Union, Washington, D. C. Some high schools 
have Pan-American Clubs whose activities can be 
utilized in developing an outstanding program. 
The observance might be linked with the Monroe 
Doctrine—James Monroe, fifth President, whose 
fame in history is secure because of his enunci- 
ation of this Doctrine, was born April 28. 

The following outline might be suggestive of 
what a Pan-American Day assembly program 
might consist: 

Chairman—Student particularly interested in 
Latin American History or Spanish. 

The Parade of Flags—Presentation of Flags of 
members of the Pan-American Union—Students 

Introduction to Program—“The Pan-American 
Union and Our Place in It”—Chairman. 

Songs: “La Cucaracha”—Mexican Folk Song; 
“La Paloma”’—Yradier; “Cielito Lindo’”—Bido 
Students studying Spanish. 

Student Talks: 

“Some Highlights on Latin America.” 

“Our Pan-American Neighbors.” 

“Pan-American Industries.” 

“Common Ideals of the American Republics.’ 

Student Essays: 

“Latin American Culture,” 

“The Good-Neighbor Policy Necessary to 
Hemisphere Defense.” 








Hotel CONTINENTAL 


Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment 
of living at its best (1) Penguin Room (2) 
Sky-Hy Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge 
(4) The Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. 
Outstandingly gay and attractive . . . Guests 
enjoy all club facilities, in- 
cluding swimming pool... . 
perfect location at llth and 
Baltimore. 





22 Floors From 
of $2.50 

Modern with 

Comfort Bath 





R. E. McEachin, Mgn. Dir. 
KANSAS CITY 


Direction—Southwest Hotels Incorporated 
H. G. Manning, Founder 
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“The Pan-American Union—A Blueprint for 
World Cooperation.” 


Panel or Forum Discussion: “Should there be 
an interchange of high school and university 
scholarships between the schools of North 
America and those of South America?” “In the 
postwar period, what opportunities will there be 
for trade expansion with South America?” “Are 
our schools gviing enough emphasis to the study 
of South America, its history, languages, etc.?” 

The program might close with the giving of 
South American Dances, a pageant of a few 
minutes showing some aspect of South American 
life, or the showing of a film on South America. 

PROGRAM FOR THIRD WEEK 


Arbor Day, April 22. (Arbor Day assembly 
programs will be given on Friday, April 21.) The 
first formal observance of Arbor Day was on 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. It was in pursuance 
of a resolution adopted by the State Board of 
Agriculture on the motion of J. Sterling Morton, 
a member of the board. In 1885 the Nebraska 
Legislature passed an act fixing the date as 
April 22, the anniversary of the birth of Mr. 
Morton, and made the event a legal holiday. 
Rhode Island is the only other state in which 
Arbor Day is a legal holiday. In many states the 
date is fixed either by the proclamation of the 
governor, by the state board of education, or by 
the county school superintendents. 

Arbor Day is now generally observed with 
special exercises in the schools and by the plant- 
ing of trees. An assembly program for Arbor 
Day might be developed somewhat as follows: 

Chairman—Student, 

Salutation to the Flag—Led by Scout 

Introductory Talk—“The Origin of Arbor Day 
and National Forest Protection”—Student 

Songs: —“Trees,” by Kilmer; “Farewell to the 
Forest,” by Mendelssohn; “The Green Cathedral” 
by Hohn—Glee Club 

Talks: 

“The Place of Trees in Civilization”—Student. 

“The Story of the Famous Trees’”—Student. 

Essays: 

“How to Plant a Tree’”—Student. 

“Our Responsibility in 1944”—Student. 

Forum Discussion: “What have been the ef- 
fects of the excessive cutting of timber for war 
industries upon the future of our forest land 
both privately owned and in National Forests?” 
What can be done to replace these trees?”—The 
Audience, 

Demonstration: How to Tell the Age of a 
Tree, or Identification. of Trees and Wood—The 
Science Class, 

Song—“America, the Beautiful’—School 

PROGRAM FOR FOURTH WEEK 

National Boy and Girl Week, April 24-May 1. 
This week is observed each year by various 
schools, towns, communities, and organizations 
in the United States. The plans and activities 


for the observance are supervised by a national 
committee which has its headquarters at 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Material sug- 
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gesting appropriate topics for day-to-day pro. 
grams and activities may be secured from the 
committee. 

The main purpose of National Boy and Girl 
Week is to focus attention on the various ac- 
tivities and problems of youth and to emphasize 
the part which boys and girls play in promoting 
the welfare of America. Another purpose is to 
stress the importance of sound mental and phys- 
ical health, a trained mind, and spiritual growth 
in the complete development of boys and girls, 
and to emphasize the functions of the home, 
school, and church in such development. The 
week is of particular significance this year, and 
it provides the school with an opportunity not 
only to make boys and girls conscious of these 
things but also to give the community an insight 
into the present-day problems, needs, and ac- 
tivities of youth. 

The following outline might be suggestive to 
schools which want to develop an assembly pro- 
gram as one of the activities of National Boy and 
Girl Week: 


Chairman—Head of the Local Boy and Girl 
Week Committee. 

Group Singing—Led by Music Instructor. 

introductory Talk—“The History and Meaning 
of National Boy and Girl Week’”—Chairman or 
Principal. 

Three-Minute Student Talks: 

“Is Youth Doing Its Share?” First Speaker— 
“In the Home?”, Second—‘“In the School?”, Third 
—In the Community?”, Fourth—‘“In the Na- 
tion?”, Fifth—“In the Armed Forces?”, Sixth— 
“In Useful Work?” 

Short Essays by Students: 

“The Challenge of Youth Today.” 

“What Amcrica Expects of Its Youth.” 

“What We Can Do for Democracy.” 


Forum Discussion: “What are the chief prob- 
lems facing young people at the present time?” 
“What can youth do about the present crime 
wave among young people?” “What are the 
ways students can help to improve their com- 
munity?” 

Salute to the Flag. 

Singing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 





DEVOTIONS FOR YOUTH 
Clark R. Gilbert 


This collection of more 
than a hundred devo- 
tional programs deals 
with the daily life ex- 
periences of youth and 
themes of special inter- 
est to them. There are 
devotions with or with- 
out scripture; devotions 
to be read; discussion 
type with questions; and 
talks and stories. A 
new and effective book 
for lenders of school 
assemblies. $1.75. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York 
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News Notes and Comments 





The Production Division of the Victory Corps 
of Merrill Wisconsin, High School issues a very 
attractive illustrated, ' mimeographed, semi- 
monthly bulletin. “What's What in the Victory 
Corps.” This bulletin tells what has been done, 
what is being done, and what will be done in and 
by the local chapter, thereby gaining co-opera- 
tion in the Victory Corps work and preventing 
duplication of projects. 





During the calendar year of 1943, the Halls- 
ville (Texas) Schools, with an enrollment total- 
ing around 500, sold and bought a total of over 
$120,000.00 in war bonds and stamps. This is a 


per capita of a little over $240.00. 


Last April this little school started out to sell 
enough bonds to buy a jeep—nine hundred dol- 
lars worth. Since several thousand dollars in 
stamps and bonds were sold the first day, faculty 
and students were inspired to raise the goal. 
During the Jeep Campaign which ended with a 
great rally on April 21 and was attended by State 
Superintendent L. A. Woods, a total of $78,250.00 
in stamps and bonds were sold. 


In September students and teachers organized 
for the Third War Loan Drive. During that cam- 
paign a total of $41,850.00 in stamps and bonds 
was sold. 





An Attorney’s Opinion 


The federation’s attorney was recently asked 
to give his opinion in regard to liability where 
athletic teams are transported in private cars. 
He replied as follows: 


“Whether a principal, coach, or teacher trans- 
ports members of a school team in his car to 
games, the players are classed as guest riders. 
The principal, coach or teacher is liable for in- 
juries sustained by a pupil if such injuries are 
caused by his gross negligence only. 

Gross negligence is a variable. Conduct which 
may be deemed ordinary negligence under one 
set of circumstances may be deemed gross neg- 
ligence under another. It is ordinarily not pos- 
sible to say definitely how one’s conduct will be 
classified. The insurance lawyers tell me that 
they have noted a tendency in these guest rider 
cases to make out a case of gross negligence if 
possible. In other words, there is a tendency to 
favor the injured guest rider. 


“In the matter of transporting pupils to games, 
therefore, principals, coaches, and teachers may 
consider it entirely possible that legal liability 
will be fixed on them for their efforts if injury 
Should befall the pupil. This means personal 
liability if the car owner is not covered by in- 
surance, for there will be no insurance company 
at hand to reimburse for the damage assessed. 
Regardless of the teacher’s liability in fact or in 
ll suit will most probably be brought against 


“During the past year a proclamation of the 
governor required insurance companies to furnish 
guest insurance, free of cost, to car owners who 
share their cars with others on the way to and 
from work. I doubt very much that this procla- 
mation applies to the case of transporting pupils 
to games. 

“Parents may drive their children to games 
on their own responsibility. 

“So may taxicab or bus owners, as independent 
contractors. This includes the school bus owner 
who carries pupils to games under a contract 
separate and distinct from the ordinary trans- 
portation contract. However, in all these cases, 
while you are relieved of liability, there is prob- 
ably a violation of OPA regulations. It may be 
that in communities where public carriers cannot 
furnish this service, OPA will make an excep- 
tion. I advise taking the matter up with that 
agency.”—Massachusetts Teacher. 

The National Recreation Association, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City, will send their excellent 
sixteen page pamphlet “Standards for Neighbor- 
hood Recreation,” price fifteen cents. 





National Boys and Girls Week 

Hundreds of communities throughout the 
United States are preparing for the 1944 observ- 
ance of National Boys and Girls Week, scheduled 
for April 29 to May 6 inclusive. The theme this 
year will be “Youth Power for Days Ahead.” 
For information, write to the committee in 
charge, Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 





Coaches Earn Those Handy “B” Books 

So you, with your “A” Book, envy the athletic 
coach with his “B” book? Take a look into the 
coach’s car which proudly bears a “B” card on 
the windshield entitling him to drive extra miles 
on athletic duties. 

The upholstering of his car is somewhat frayed. 
Perhaps that is where some lad climbed in with- 
out removing his track shoes. here is an odor 
of liniment clinging to the car’s interior. That 
blood in the corner of the back seat resulted from 
taking a football player to the doctor after he 
broke his nose in practice. 

The rear doors are battered where a shot got 
out of contol and rolled from side to side. The 
hinge on one door still squeaks where one of 
the athletes, asleep, kicked the door open at 50 
miles an hour before gas rationing. 

A javelin has punched a hole in the top. Not 
clear through, but it exposes the bare steel roof. 
The right front seat is nearly six inches lower 
than the left. That was where the 221-pound 
guard always sat so he could be near the heater. 

Cleats have chewed up the rubber on the run- 
ning board. The right back window is cracked 
where a valuting pole swung against it and a 
well-defined rut runs across the top of the fen- 
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ders where the pole rode mile after mile. 

But still the coach is to be envied that “B” card 
on his windshield, or is he?—T. O. White in 
Illinois Interscholastic. 





For Pan-American Day—April 14 

The Information Exchange, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, offers loan 
packets on Inter-American Friendship and Un- 
derstanding, 





“Curfew—Help or Hindrance,” in the January 
number of Youth Leaders Digest is a report of a 
special committee in Washington asked to study 
the pros and cons of curfew laws as a measure 
to combat juvenile delinquency. 


The New Football Rules 

Few changes were made in the high school 
football code at the annual rules committee meet- 
ing in Chicago in January. Aside from some 
rewording and clarifications, the following 
changes were sanctioned: 

1. When a free kick does not cross the re- 
ceivers’ restraining line and is not touched by a 
receiver, the kick will be made again and the 
kicking team penalized five yards. 

2. Various acts relating to encroachment on the 
neutral zone, off-side and delay of game are to 
be classified and included in a new article. 

3. In connection with the “handed pass” be- 
hind the line of scrimmage, the handing of the 
ball forward to an eligible player anywhere be- 
hind the line is to be ruled the same as a lateral 
or backward pass. This does not apply to passes 
that travel through the air, just to handed passes. 

Considerable interest was shown by repre- 
sentatives of several states in a proposal to go 
back to the old rule governing backs and line- 
men in motion at the time of the snap. The dif- 
ficulty of detection by the proper official at the 
right time and the violation of the fundamental 
principle of football whereby an offended team 
may choose to profit by the violation of its op- 
ponents, have much bearing and influence on the 
change in sentiment. 





“School or Job,” prepared by the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, is a fifteen minute sketch, which may 
be used on the radio or dramatically as the text 
for community programs and for school assembly 
periods. The participants are members of your 
own or of any community—a high school boy, a 
parent, an employer, a city or town official or 
prominent citizen, a school teacher, a clergyman, 
and a representative of a civic group. 





Special features of the University of Chicago 
Workshop this summer will be sections on Inter- 
American Education and Aviation Education. 
Participants, in addition to receiving help and 
counsel from consultants especially selected for 
their competence in these fields, will hear lec- 
tures, see films and have access to much new 
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material pertaining to Latin-America and Avia- 
tion. 





Students Train as Recreation Assistants 

High school students are being trained as rec- 
reation leaders in University City, a suburb of 
St. Louis, and are learning to take the place of 
assistants and volunteers under adult guidance in 
the various agencies of the city. Juniors and 
seniors are eligible to take the semester course 
and are given a half unit credit. Helen Manley 
tells about the course in Health and Physical 
Education. 





Allied Youth’s Interest Groups 
Help with Alcohol Facts 


A new and long-awaited service in alcohol edu- 
cation and alcohol-free recreation is now ready for 


community organizations, of religious, education- 


al or civic character. 

Any organized group under worthy sponsorship 
and counseling may now enroll as an Allied Youth 
Interest Group. A twelve-month enrollment and 
service plan to help clubs, classes, alcohol-free 
social clubs or lounges, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
units, and other community programs is quickly 
meeting with much favor, though not publicized 
until late in January, 1944. 

Allied Youth is recognized as uniquely fitted, 
both by experience and by type of program and 
resources, to work with every type of youth group 
and youth-serving organization, in giving (1) 
facts about alcohol, as related to present inter- 
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ANNUALS—AWARDS 


Are you keeping a record of 
these memorable days? 





There is no better way to record 


them than in the School Annual, 

Don’t delay your start another day. 

Write us for prices and detailed in- 

formation on our... 

@® Low priced, quality Annuals, either 
PRINTED, MIMEOGRAPHED, or 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


@ Color Insert Sheets to add a touch 
your 





of color and Patriotism to 
Annual, 

@ Suitable Staff Awards for the vari- 
ous members of your staff. 


Seright Publication Bureau 


School Service 





2639 Randolph St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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ests and needs of youth, and (2) detailed help in 
planning alcohol-free good times for young peo- 
ple. Both approaches are needed, and Allied 
Youth plans blend them expertly. 

Posts of Allied Youth, as organized in high 
schools and under other tpyes of community spon- 
sorship, will continue to be a preferred means for 
teaching and demonstrating that alcohol is not 
needed for youth’s fellowship, popularity, and 
enjoyment. By using many of the materials and 
ideas that the national headquarters staff and 
associates develop for Post programs the year 
around, any class, society or club enrolled in the 
Interest Group plan will be equipped to adapt 
Post lans to its own organizaional structure. It 
has been pointed out that the broadened service 
program may even apply to temporary groups, 
like a summer conference. 

For more information, address Allied Youth, 
Inc., National Education Association Building, 
Washington 6, D.C., mentioning Interest Groups. 


Youth Centers . 

One way of curbing juvenile delinquency may be 
found in Lake City, a section of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. An Inter-Club Council, made up of 22 com 
munity organizations, is promoting a recreational 
program. The director is a paid co-ordinator, 
whose salary comes out of county funds.—The 
School Executive. 


139-Student High School 
Buys a Bomber 


H. A. WILLIAMSON 


Principal, Tonganoxie High School 
Tonganoxie, Kansas 


UR STUDENT body has attempted to go all 

out for the war effort. With an enrollment 
of 130 we have sent 135 of our graduates into 
active service. Many other former students who 
were not graduated from the high school are on 
far flung battle fronts. 

At home the present student body is pushing 
bond and stamp sales to the limit. They have 
just finished selling and obtaining subscriptions 
for enough bonds to buy one medium bomber. 
This bomber campaign was begun in September 
of this year and completed on December 7th. 
The campaign was sponsored by the student 
council, but all students had a share in putting it 
over. One girl of artistic ability sketched a 
B-25 with the words Chief Tonga inscribed on 
its nose. This sketch was placed in the school 
hall opposite our bond and stamp table. 

During the campaign, almost everyone in our 
community was solicited not once but several 
times. Every effort was made to make the 
School patrons “bond conscious.” Considerable 
use was made of the local newspaper, which gave 
the schoo] unlimited space for its pep write-ups. 
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At 11:00 a.m. on December 7th the school had 
sold and subscribed $173,000 worth of bonds. As 
the goal was $175,000 to be secured by assembl) 
time at 2:40, an appeal was sent through the 
student body. During the noon hour the pupils 
covered the town, even to a house-to-house 
canvass—with the result that by 2:40 our mark 
had been reached and passed. We had $180,000 
in bonds and stamps sold since September Ist, 
1943. 

Tonganoxie Rural High School now proudly 
flies the 90 per cent flag, the service banner, and 
has in its halls a certificate of recognition from 
Secretary of the Treasury Morganthau for having 
sold $64,000 worth of stamps and bonds in a 
50-day drive last spring. 

Our school is proud of its boys in service, is 
proud of its bond record, and is anxious to 
launch a new campaign. 


Angel Food for Junior 


(Continued from page 270) 
faults, we admit that, but after all, the schools 
have helped to make America. 

JUNIOR: Say, Mom, what about the eats—lI’ll 
bet the bunch is hungry. 

Mom: Probably so. You get the drinks ready, 
Junior. Mary, you get that loaf cake out of the 
bread box and cut it. Remember what I said 
about cutting it. 

JUNIOR: Susie, will you open those bottles—I 
have a little telephoning to do. 

Susie: I surely will, Junnie. 

JUNIOR: (At phone) 364M, please. Hello, Mr. 
Brown there?—Oh’ that’s you. This is Junior 
O’Malley. You know that fulltime job we were 
talking about? I suppose you’d better get some- 
body else—yes, somebody else. I can’t take it. 
I’m going on to school. And oh, yes, about that 
manager business, of course you won’t be count- 
ing on me for that either—No, not even after 
the war. I have other plans.—yYes, sir, other 
plans—What are they? Well, of course I’m not 
absolutely sure, but I’m planning to manage my 
own plane factory. Yes sir—Thanks. Goodbye. 

Mom: Mary! Bring out that angelfood! 





Education is the basis of genuine production of 
wealth. The cultural level of the masses is the 
foundation of good business. 

Just as we found out that we needed educated 
people in order to have a newspaper with five 
hundred thousand circulation; just as we found 
out that the basis of what we call business, the 
exchange of commodities, is not so much adver- 
tising or high-pressure salesmanship; it is the 
cultural level, the aspiration, the spirit within us 
—that upsurge toward higher things that are 
good for us. And when we increase the desires 
of man, thank God, we also increase the ability to 
satisfy them. It is a never-ending cycle, a spiral 
that is always going up.—Willis A. Sutton. 
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SENIOR CLASS DISPLAYS INGENUITY 
IN RAISING MONEY FOR YEARBOOK 


It was our regular senior-class meeting, but an 
important one. A lively discussion was being 
waged over how to raise money for the yearbook. 
We had already raised half the required amount 
by means of dances, sales, etc. Now we were 
ready for a bigger project. The traditional ac- 
tivity was the production of a class play. 

Conservative students were in favor of the 
play: the radicals wanted something new and 
more exciting. The radicals, being more original, 
enthusiastic, and courageous, finally convinced 
the more timid. We would have a musical. After 
appointing the resourceful originators of the idea 
the job of meeting privately and developing 
more definite plans, the meeting adjourned. 

The group devised a practical plan which was 
accepted. The musical would be on the order 
of a radio broadcast. The idea called for the 
expenditure of little money for scenery and cos- 
tumes. A committee on arrangements was ap- 
pointed composed of students talented in dra- 
matics and music who were interested in radio 
careers. This committee decided that half the 
program would be “take-offs” on well-known 
radio programs and personalities; the other half, 
a radio visit to our school, We would get an ex- 
perienced radio announcer to officiate and give 
the program a touch of reality. Then the com- 
mittee started scouting for talent and recruiting 
groups of students, clubs, etc., that wanted to 
sponsor certain acts. Seniors were to have 
charge of the program, but all students were per- 
mitted to participate. 

Then definite committees were appointed. 
There was work to be done—costumes to be 
made, scenery and stage props to put into shape, 
and lighting effects to be worked out. The 
skits shaped up rapidly. The Journalism Club 
wanted to “take-off” news commentators; the 
Dramatics Club, to satirize “soap operas.” The 
orchestra would give a performance modeled 
after the philharmonic and “hottest” swing bands 
in much exaggerated fashion. Certain students 
would impersoriate famous radio personalities; 
others would do the Lone Ranger, Jack Benny’s 
program, etc. For the local part of the pro- 
gram, we would humorize class situations, social 
functions, and club meetings. We would im- 
personate familiar teachers, portray mock foot- 
ball games, etc. 

The committee helped groups with their 
scripts, directed the orchestra, and managed re- 
hearsals. When our plans had developed to the 
right point, we launched a vigorous publicity 
and ticket-selling campaign. The program at- 


tracted a large audience, which apparently went 
away well-pleased with the performance. 

And we profited by the project both financially 
The entire project was the 


and in experience. 
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fruit of our own initiative and originality. Stu- 
dents planned and executed it themselves—with 
little faculty help. We all enjoyed the spirit of 
fun and co-operation of working together to 
achieve a goal. We learned much about the 
planning and work necessary to turn out a good 
performance.—JEAN BispEE, Baldwinsville High 
School, Baldwinsville, New York. 


RIDERS’ CLUB HELPS SOLVE 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Control of hitch-hiking, in connection with the 
problem of transportation to and from school, 
has been achieved by the Student Council at New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Ilinois, 
in co-operation with the local traffic authorities, 
By organizing a Riders’ Club and supplying every 
legitimate mernber with a distinguishing arm- 
band, the council has succeeded in clearing up a 
bad situation before it became acute. 

The difficulty arose immediately after gaso- 
line rationing went into effect. The high school 
serves the villages of Wilmette, Kenilworth, Win- 
netka, and Glencoe. Most students get to school 
by means of the electric railroad, by walking, or 
by automobile. After gas rationing, many fami- 
lies that had formerly carried their children and 
their neighbors’ children to school by automo- 
bile no longer felt like using their small supply 
of gasoline in this way. Many students live far 
from the railroad, and it could not serve all of 
them anyway. There were no bus lines or street- 
cars for students to turn to. Consequently, many 
who lived anywhere from one to four miles from 
the school building took to hitch-hiking. 

At one time the situation began to be trouble- 
some. Motorists complained about the students 
standing out in the streets at intersections, asking 
imperiously for rides, getting into cars without 
asking, and even lying down in the road in front 
of cars to make drivers stop so that hitch-hikers 
might have a chance for a ride. In response te 
appeals from the local police and the school ad- 
ministration, the Student Council of the high 
school took the matter in hand. 

In co-operation with the traffic authorities, a 
plan was evolved by which necessary hitch-hik- 
ing might be permitted, while unnecessary and 
inconsiderate “thumbing” was prevented. Stu- 
dents who had good reason to ask for transpor- 
tation were asked to fill out application blanks 
for membership in the Riders’ Club, signifying 
their intention to abide by rules for orderly con- 
duct in asking for rides. A council committee 
went over these applications, and approved most 
of them. Armbands were then issued to those 
students Whose applications had been approved. 
Through the police and the local newspapers 
adequate publicity was given the arrangement, 
so that motorists might understand the plan. 

The effect of the arrangement has been to re- 
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duce the amount of hitch-hiking, to relieve 
motorists of considerable worry and bother, and 
to teach the young people orderly adjustment of 
community problems in co-operation with con- 
stituted officials—Rospert H. CARPENTER, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


EXCHANGE PROGRAMS FEATURED 
TO ENCOURAGE PUPIL TALENT 


Every eye in Longmont High’s auditorium was 
fastened on the stage. Could that boy in acro- 
batic tights possibly lift a bar bell weighing 200 
pounds? The young man bent over; strong 
hands grasped the bar. An expert heave brought 
the bar to his chest—a pause, then another lunge 
and he held the extended bar at arms’ length 
over his head. Every muscle straining, he held 
it there for a moment; then with an expert move 
or two, he lowered it to the stage. The crowd 
applauded madly. Was this a professional show? 

No, this young man was star performer in an 
exchange assembly with which the neighboring 
school was entertaining the members of the 
Longmont, Colorado, High School. The fact 
that the boy was champion weight-lifter of Colo- 
rado made his act all the more interesting. 

This is merely an example of what goes on in 
an exchange assembly. The idea behind these 
assemblies is that each school has some sort of 
talent which is of interest to the students of 
other schools. Longmont and four other high 
schools within a radius of about thirty miles 
got busy. Each school organized its talent into 
a one-hour assembly program, and during the 
course of the year these performers traveled to 
the other schools in the group and presented 
their programs. 

Students in each school are treated to short 
plays, dancing, singing, and impersonations. Stu- 
dents see what other schools in the area have to 
offer, and thus the schools are brought closer 
together. Competition is keen. Each school 
outdoes itself to place before its audience an 
assembly which is educative and interesting. 

This activity, which started three years ago, 
has proved of great value and interest to Long- 
mont, and would contribute much to the activity 
program of any high school.—KENNeTH A. RAaw- 
SON, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Long- 
mont, Colorado. 


SUPER-HIGHWAY SYSTEM SOLVES 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM IN HALLWAYS 


Without fail, by the time youngsters, especially 
the smaller ones, reached the opposite end of the 
hallway in our school building they were walking 
“all over the place” instead of following instruc- 
tions to keep to the right. As a means of solving 
this traffic problem we made what is called “The 
Super-Highway” out of our hall. 

We painted two white iines two feet apart 
through the center, leaving a space of four feet 
on either side. Thus we have two lanes of traf- 
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fic—one for “down traffic,” and the other for 
“up-traffic,” as well as the space in the center 
for passing when absolutely necessary. We also 
made intersections at each classroom door and 
at each drinking fountain. Traffic may be 
crossed only at these places, and only at the 
fountains where there is a space encircled is 
traffic allowed to stop. 

The plan required very little time to put into 
operation, with the exception of the painting job 
which was done by upper-grade boys. The 
lower-grade boys and girls thought of the plan 
as a game as we used patrol boys as officers to 
check on those students and teachers who had a 
tendency to violate regulations. Students called 
the system “walking the chalk line,” and it 
served its purpose well, for we have had no more 
hallway accidents and teachers no longer preach 
about keeping to the right—Joanne M. BErK- 
HIMER, Taylor Township Consolidated School, 
Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania. 


PROJECTS SERVE SCHOOL 
TEACH RESPONSIBILITY 


A system of projects was instituted at River- 
side, Wisconsin, High School so that students 
could begin to earn early in their careers the 
service points necessary for election to member- 
ship in the National Honor Society. Often the 
scholastically adept student came to his senior 
year with the requisite average but without a 
record of service to the school. It was hoped too 
that with the inauguration of projects every stu- 
dent might learn the importance of service and 
come to recognize that although life in a demo- 
cratic community confers privileges, it also im- 
poses responsibilities. 

There are projects for each of the four years. 
To the freshmen has been given general care of 
the building; for example, management of the 
lost and found department, promotion of cleanli- 
ness in rooms and corridors, safety; to the sopho- 
mores has been given hall cadet service while 
classes are in session; to the juniors, hall cadet 
service before school, at noon, and after school; 
and to the seniors, administration of the honor 
study halls. No upper-classman may work in 
the project of his class unless he has served in 
the freshman or sophomore projects; a record is 
kept of the contribution he has made. The most 
difficult and most coveted position is that of 
honor study hall monitor. As our study halls 
seat fifty to one hundred students and require 
about a hundred monitors, it is necessary to 
train our students early in the qualities of lead- 
ership. With experience gained in other proj- 
ects, most seniors make capable monitors. 

The success of any one of the projects is of 
course dependent upon the fact that each student, 
having learned something of cooperation and de- 
pendability in the work of his particular class, 
is willing to accept the regulations imposed by 
any other project—W. G, KAstTNer, Principal, 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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VITALIZE CURRENT AFFAIRS STUDY 
BY INTRAMURAL RADIO BROADCASTS 


Intramural radio broadcasts have interesting 
possibilities for schools which possess the neces- 
sary equipment. One project might be a daily 
broadcast to the entire school of the news of in- 
terest and importance. Such a program should 
be brief, perhaps not over ten minutes, scheduled 
at a time during the day when it will not inter- 
fere with the regular routine of school work. 

News and information on significant affairs 
might be gathered and condensed by rotating 
committees of students. A small room equipped 
with an inexpensive receiving set would be de- 
sirable for use by students planning programs. 
It is not necessary that all news broadcast deal 
with national and international affairs. Fre- 
quently it might be desirable to include news of 
purely local interest, sometimes happenings with- 
in the school itself. 

Students could be stimulated to greater inter- 
est in these programs as well as out-of-school 
broadcasts by careful direction on the part of 
teachers in the way of written or oral discus- 
sions, criticisms, and evaluation. School broad- 
casts might also be compared with the regular 
radio programs. 

Even though the quality of the school broad- 
cast presentation may suffer, the policy of getting 
all students to participate in the endeavor should 
be stressed. No fluent speaker should be en- 
couraged to do all the announcing, nor should the 
reticent students be permitted to listen only. 
Everyone ought to be directed, but not compelled, 
to do some announcing, collecting of news, script 
writing, listening, and evaluating. The greater 
the extent of student participation, the more in- 
terest, and consequently the more valuable the 
project is from an educational point of view.— 
HILBERT R. SANDHOLM, Gaylord High School, 
Gaylord, Minnesota. 


AWARDS GIVEN STUDENTS FOR 
COURTESY AND FRIENDLINESS 


Nine years ago a public-spirited citizen of our 
community started offering an annual prize to 
the high school boy and girl who excelled in 
courtesy and friendliness. The purpose of this 
award is to make students aware of the im- 
portance of courtesy and friendly relationships 
in everyday life, social contacts, and business 
experiences. 

Each year a campaign is carried on through 
homerooms and other activities to develop in 
students those traits which are characteristic of 
courteous and friendly relations among people. 
A prize is offered at the end of the year to the 
boy considered the most courteous, and the girl 
chosen as the most outstanding for her traits of 
friendship. 

Each month the high school faculty selects 
ten boys and ten girls who in their opinion rank 
highest in these traits. At the end of the school 
year, a list of ten boys and ten girls is selected 
from these monthly lists and submitted to the 
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student body. An election is held to select the 
winning boy and girl in which students cast their 
ballots in a manner as nearly like a_ regular 
election as possible. The boy and girl selected 
represent the combined choice of teachers and 
fellow students. The winners are announced 
and prizes awarded at a regular school assembly, 

Some of the desirable outcomes of this cam- 
paign are: (1) Many students consciously try to 
improve in order to win the award which is con- 
sidered a great honor. (2) Other students, who 
have no hope of being chosen as winners, prob- 
ably improve their behavior, unintentionally by 
association with those who do make an effort. 
(3) It sets a high standard for students to try to 
live up to. (4) It influences teachers by focus- 
ing their attention on desirable traits which 
should be developed in students. (5) It serves 
as a good public relations project.—WALLACE M. 
WiLtson, Superintendent, The Centralia Public 
Schools, Centralia, Missouri. 


MAKE NEW AND USEFUL ARTICLES 
FROM REMNANTS OF OLD THINGS 


Have you ever tried making something out of 
nothing? If not, here is a suggestion which may 
be of interest to you for a club project or as an 
activity of your chapter of the Junior Red Cross, 

At the present time it is important to practice 
conservation, and two things which should be 
saved are woolen sweaters and felt hats—any 
color. Here’s what can be made from them: 

Very little skill is required to make the woolen 
sweaters into the gayest of mittens. Double the 
material from the sweater and cut out the shape 
of a mitten which has been drawn previously on 
scrap paper. Sew around the edges with a sew- 
ing machine to prevent raveling. Leave the rough 
edges and with yarn in gay harmonizing colors, 
embroidery or crochet around the edges. Other 
designs may be added on the back of the mitten. 


Now, the hats: Gather as many varieties of 
clean felt hats as possible. Cut them apart. From 
the felt, cut out the designs or patterns previous- 
ly drawn for wall hangings, table mats, and other 
articles. Glue the design to a background. Paper 
may be used, but some cloth—monks cloth, fine 
burlap, muslin—will be more permanent. 

These things bring pleasure and variety to the 
makers and owners. They are inexpensive and 
help to conserve scarce materials. There are 
many activities’ of this sort which might be car- 
ried out by high school groups. What other 








CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation.. Special 
money-saving plan. Write 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 















obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Ce., 1025 8S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 
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specific activities are suggested to you by these 
two examples?—DoriIs BEAHIE, Woodrow Wilson 
School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


LATIN STUDENTS RECAPTURE 
SPIRIT OF ANCIENT ROMANS 


For twenty-two years a cherished tradition of 
our school has been the Roman Banquet, spon- 
sored by the Latin Club, at which students at- 
tempt to recapture the spirit and charm of 
ancient Roman festivities. 

Each year at the banquet students, teachers, 
and others who attend wear costumes similar to 
those used in Rome during the days of Caesar 
and Cicero. The menu is like unto that of Roman 
feasts in those early days. The tables are served 
by ninth-grade Latin students dressed in cos- 
tumes similar to those worn by Roman slaves. 

The banquet is opened by the pater familias. 
He is a senior boy who excels in Latin. When 
all are in their places, a “slave” brings him a 
towel and water. He veils his head, washes his 
hands, and goes before the altar. His invocation 
is to Jupiter, and his final “‘ilicet, ilecet, ilecet,” 
announces to the assembly that the auspices are 
favorable for them to begin. : 

A main event is the heralding of the wild 
boar. First come the trumpeters, then two slaves 
carrying high that “caput cenae,” and other 
slaves with abundant and gleaming cutlery. The 
carver, with great flourish, carves and serves 
twelve plates before the general service from the 


Follow Through— 


counts for a lot in most games, includ- 
ing the “game of life.” You owe it to 
yourself to follow through with your 
professional training—keep up with 
the world in health, physical education, 
and recreation by reading the national 
magazine of this profession regularly: 





The Journal of 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


It costs only $2.50 per year for vital 
information that will help you do a 
better job. Send your subscription 
now to 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 














kitchen begins. After the main course, slaves 
brush crumbs from the table and sweep the floor 
as they did at the old Roman banquets. 

Following the last course, while guests are 
busy with dice, the trumpeters enter again with 
lively music, and a train of slaves follow with 
a small table, the punch bowl, ladles, spoons, 
pitchers of juice, etc. At this time slaves crown 
the heads of guests with wreaths as a charm 
against intoxication. Then punch is served. Fol- 
lowing the feast is a tableaux of Roman girls 
procuring water at the fountain, and of the vestal 
virgins in their daily ritual at the temple.—R 
B. Tozier, Principal, York Community High 
School, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


COUNCIL ELECTION CONDUCTED 
IN HARMONY WITH STATE LAWS 


An outstanding project in practical citizenship 
of the Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, High School is 
the annual student council election. This is dif- 
ferent from the procedure in most schools in that 
it is conducted from start to finish in accordance 
with the provisions of Oklahoma election laws. 

Any qualified student may file as the candidate 
for an office. After all nominations have been 
filed within the specified time, a primary ballot 
is prepared, an election board appointed, and 
students are taught how to cast a ballot. On the 
day set aside for the primary election, the board 
has equipped the election room with voting 
booths borrowed from the county, voting pads 
and stamps, and other necessary equipment. The 
election board consists of a judge, clerk, assistant 
clerk, and four counters. During the voting, 
ballots are counted at regular intervals by the 
counters who verify the count on its completion. 

The two candidates who are nominated then 
prepare for the general election. This is held 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember. On the preceding Friday, a political 
rally is held as a regular assembly feature. In 
this rally candidates are expected to speak, dis- 
cuss their platforms, and answer questions. 

The general or final election is conducted in 
the same way as the primary. Both students 
and faculty are enthusiastic about this procedure 
and it promotes interest in elections and election 
procedure. In view of the possibility that the 
lgal voting age will be lowered, we believe that 
high schools should give more emphasis to train- 
ing their students to vote intelligently and un- 
derstand and participate in civic affairs.—PauL 
B. ALLEN, Principal, Pauls Valley High School, 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
FOR ALL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Community War Services and the High School 
Victory Corps is a new booklet issued by the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. It gives concrete examples of hundreds of 
projects which are being carried on by high 
school students in all sections of the country. A 
few of the types of activities are: 
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Salvage for Victory Programs: Organize and 
conduct salvage drives. Collectors for certain 
types of scrap. Stamp and Bond Sales: Salesmen 
for stamps and bonds. Leaders to instruct others 
for sales campaigns, Artists to make war bond 
posters. Promoters of youth budgets for regular 
war savings. Family Security Services: Helpers 
for family welfare agencies. Collecting and re- 
pairing clothing for welfare centers. Information 
assistants. Assisting newcomers in war industry 
communities. 

Child Care Services: Assist in care of children. 
Helpers in hospitals and institutions. Assistants 
in playgrounds and nurseries, Collecting and re- 
pairing toys. Youth representatives to survey 
wartime needs of children and to secure support 
for essential childcare programs. Health and 
Hospital Services: Workers in the Junior Red 
Cross. Workers in hospital and supply rooms 
and libraries. Help in health departments, hos- 
pitals, medical social service centers. 

Many other activities are listed under the fol- 
lowing: Nutrition Services, Housing Programs, 
Recreation and Youth Group Services, School and 
Education Programs, Library Services, Informa- 
tion Services, Neighborhood or Block Leaders, 
and Other Wartime Services. Anyone who 
wants to know how schools can and are helping 
in the war effort should read this booklet. 


CLUB ORIGINATES NEW DEVICE 
FOR RAISING ACTIVITY FUNDS 


How to raise money is a problem which con- 
fronts almost every high school activity group. 


Members of the Sunshine Club, Lebanon High 


School, Lebanon, Indiana, have one solution 
which has become popular in the community. 

Every year after Thanksgiving, the girls of 
the Club and their sponsor plan their traditional 
Doll Sale. The girls may divide into groups or 
contribute individually. Each group buys a doll 
and makes several different outfits of clothing 
for it. The dresses and coats are styled to suit 
the type of doll that is being entered, depending 
on whether it is a baby doll or the more grown- 
up type. The girls especially enjoy making 
formals, evening wraps, and wedding trousseaux 
for the more sophisticated dolls. Besides other 
articles of wearing apparel such as shoes, stock- 
ings, hats, slacks and robes, some of the girls 
include trunks, coat-hangers, and pieces of doll 
furniture. 

About two weeks before Christmas on the ap- 
pointed day, the dolls with all their trimmings 
are displayed in the Junior High Library. The 
Club calls in three wcmen from the community 
to decide on first, second, and third-place winners 
who receive monetary prizes. Then a price is set 
for each doll complete with wardrobe, and the 
sale begins. The sale lasts for two days, but all 
the finest dolls are taken by the evening of the 
first day. 

This project has proved not only an excellent 
means of making money, but also has provided 
an opportunity for mothers to buy a doll which 
has many and varied accessories.—BETTY ARNs- 
MAN, Publicity Director, Junior-Senior High 
School, Lebanon, Indiana. 
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Do You Have Your Copy? 


“Fools and Foolishness”, 


Harry C. McKown’s new book, is 
acclaimed wherever it is read. Its 
anecdotes are supplying material 
for inspirational talks, and from it 
the people of America are getting 
pleasure, knowledge and enthusi- 


This book will be sent to school administrators for five days free 
examination upon request. 


School Activities Publishing Co. 
1515 LANE STREET 


Price—$2.00 


Topeka, KANSAS 
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IDEAS IN BRIEF 


The Santa Monica, California, High School has 
published a forty-page booklet describing its 
Morale Building and War Activities Program. 
The bulletin outlines what thirty-nine clubs and 
organizations and the various class units are 
doing to build morale and contribute to the war 
effort. The program at the Santa Monica schools 
is based on the idea that good morale is en- 
couraged through participation, and that all stu- 
dents are eager to assume _ responsibilities in 
serving their country. 





The organization of the Victory Corps at the 
Keith Junior High School, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, is patterned after the various branches of 
the United States Military Services. Promotions 
in the various branches are made on the basis of 
a point system. A list of the various services 
which students may perform has been compiled, 
and a certain number of points are given for 
various activities such as buying bonds, work in 
Victory Garden, work for Junior Red Cross, con- 
tributing books, participation in salvage cam- 
paigns, etc. 





Many high schools are publishing special issues 
of their newspapers for their graduates serving 
in the military services. Others make it a prac- 
tice to send their papers to former students now 
in the services. Several schools have started 
special papers for servicemen. Examples of these 
are: The Home Front, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, 
High School; and The News Sheet, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, High School. 





The Sweet Grass, Montana, High School re- 
cently added a large sum to its Activity Fund as 
the result of a school carnival, One novelty stunt 
originated by students was called “Putting the 
Mustache on Hitler.” This was done blindfolded 
and those who came the nearest to putting it 
where it belonged on the caricature were given 
American flags as prizes. 





Last year the National Honor Society of Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
set the following as its goal: “To do everything 
possible to understand and keep alive the demo- 
cratic ideals of America and to do our bit to- 
ward winning the war.” A series of programs 
built around the topic “That Freedom May Live” 
has been carried out by the Society. 





Each spring the Footlights Club, Clifton, 
New Jersey, High School, sponsors a play and 
donates the proceeds to some worthy community 
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enterprise. This year a performance will be held 
to secure money which will be used to purchase 
equipment for use in recreational activities at a 
nearby army camp. 





The purpose of the Military Service Contact 
Club. Doylestown, Pennsylvania, High School, 
is just what its name implies—to keep in touch 
with former students of the school who are now 
serving in the various branches of the armed 
services. The Club is sponsoring a section of 
the yearbook to be dedicated to Doylestown’s 
young people in the services. 





An interesting account of how students at 
Fenton, Michigan, built a tradition against the 
use of intoxicants at social gatherings by young 
people has been sent to this department. Several 
forums were held on the problem and students 
decided to “Send to Coventry,” or refuse to asso- 
ciate with an imbiber. The plan worked. 





Ideas for activities: Prepare copies of the 
minutes of all student council meetings and send 
to homerooms. Let students build voting booths 
for use in school elections. Arrange a special day 
to acquaint grade students who expect to enroll 
next fall with the high school. Near the end 
of the school session, plan a program to give 
recognition to freshmen for their contributions to 
the school during their first year. Hold a senior 
opportunity day this spring as the climax to the 
guidance activities of the year. 





HISTORICAL DATES FOR APRIL 


April 1, All Fool’s Day. There are many ex- 
planations offered for the custom of playing 
practical jokes on the first day of April, but 
there is agreement on none of them. 


April 2, 1792, Congress passed an act establish- 
ing the United States Mint for the coinage of 
money. The word “mint” is derived from the 
Latin term meaning “money.” 

April 3, 1783, Washington Irving, the first 
American literary man to win recognition abroad, 
was born in New York City. 

April 6—Army Day. This was the date of the 
Declaration of War against Germany in 1914. 

April 8, 1513, Ponce de Leon landed on the 
coast of Florida near the present site of St. 
Augustine, Florida, in search of the Fountain of 
Youth. 

April 9, 1865, General Lee surrendered to Gen- 
eral Grant at Appomattox Court House, Virginia, 
which brought to a conclusion the fighting be- 
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tween the States. The day has been celebrated 
for many yars as Appomattox Day. 

April 10, 1829, William Both, the founder of 
the Salvation Army was born in Nottingham, 
England. 
¢« April 13, 1743, Thomas Jefferson, author, edu- 
cator, scientist, and third President of the United 
States, was born at Shadwell, Albemarle Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

April 14, Pan-American Day. April 14, 1890, a 
resolution was adopted forming the Pan Ameri- 
can Union composed of the Republics in North 
and Central, and South America. 

April 18, 1906, following the earthquake, prob- 
ably the most disastrous fire in America started 
in San Francisco. 

April 19, 1775, is the date of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord. It is a legal holiday in 
Massachusetts and Maine, and is celebrated an- 
nually as “Patriots Day.” 

April -22, Arbor Day. This is the birthday of 
J. Sterling Morton who did the most to promote 
Arbor Day. 

April 23, 1791, James Buchanan, the fifteenth 
President of the United States, was born near 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 

April 26, 1785, John James Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, was born at Les Cayes, in what is now 
the republic of Hayti. 

April 27, 1822, General U. S. Grant, eighteenth 
President of the United States, was born at Point 
Pleasant, Ohio. 

April 28, 1758, James Monroe, the fifth Presi- 


dent of the United States, was born in Westmore. 
land County, Virginia. 


APRIL 
O April, welcome home! The stirring earth 
Is scrubbed and scoured, fresh clean with rain; 
You are the hope of beauty and the birth 
Of life from death; come, welcome home again! 
—Anne Mary Lawler 


Comedy Cues 


“You ride; I'll 





Said the boots to the cowboy: 
go on foot.” 

The big rose to the little one: “Hi, bud.” 

One light to another: “Let’s go out tonight!” 

One ear to another: “Funny we haven’t met— 
we live on the same block,” 


WELL QUALIFIED 
It was obviously a very complicated case the | 
patient was describing to his doctor. “I feel as 7 
if I’ve got steel bands around my chest,” he cat- 
alogued, “my head’s like a sieve; my heart beats 
like a steam engine; my eyes are like balls of ~ 
fire; my throat’s like a rasp; and my feet are like 
lumps of lead.” 
“Hmm!” said the doctor, stroking his chin. “My 
dear sir, you’d better go straight along to your 
salvage depot.”—Michigan Education Journal, 
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